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THE WEEK. 





THE most important event in 
domestic affairs since we last 
wrote was the statement made 
by Mr. Goschen yesterday week 
with regard to asupplementary programme of naval 
shipbuilding. Briefly put, Mr. Goschen announced 
that owing to information which had been received 
since the introduction of the original Estimates as 
to the large additions which Russia is making to her 
fleet, the Board of Admiralty found it necessary to 
extend their shipbuilding programme for the year. 
The proposed addition was to consist of four first- 
class battleships, four cruisers, and twelve torpedo- 
boat destroyers, and the cost would be eight millions. 
The battleships, Mr. Goschen said significantly, 
would be of such dimensions as to permit of the free 
passage of the Suez Canal, and the ships would be 
specially designed to meet the vessels they might 
have to encounter in the seas beyond the Canal. 
Sir William Harcourt censured the unprecedented 
manner in which the financial part of Mr. Goschen’s 
proposals had been presented to the House, but there 
Was no opposition to the proposals themselves, 
except from Mr. Labouchere. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 






On Monday evening the House of Lords allowed 
the Irish Local Government Bill to pass through 
Committee without attempting to introduce any 
very serious amendments into it. The only notable 
amendment that was adopted was one proposed by 
Lord Clonbrock, providing that in each rural district 
two councillors instead of one should be elected to 
the District Council for each electoral division. He 
made this proposal avowedly on the ground that it 
would facilitate the election of men of the landlord 
class. Lord Dunraven and Lord Russell of Killowen 
made a strenuous attempt to secure the removal of 
the disqualification of clergymen and priests as 
members of the Councils, but the amendment they 


proposed was rejected by sixty-two votes to 
twenty-six. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Balfour 
once more refused to make any statement with 
regard to our policy in China, or to present any 
papers except those relating to the Yang-Tsze 
provinces. Negotiations were still in progress, and 
they had not reached a point at which it was 
desirable to make any statement with regard to 
them. Sir William Harcourt complained that no 





papers had been presented with reference to events 
in China since April, and Mr. Gibson Bowles com- 
mented upon the absence of any official information. 
The rest of the evening was devoted to the London 
University Commission Bill. 


On Tuesday the House of Commons was engaged 
in dealing with one of those trumpery questions of 
privilege in which the dignity of the House is so 
often seriously injured. It appears that the 
Mullingar Board of Guardians, in consequence of a 
speech by Mr. Hayden opposing the admission of 
priests to the District Councils, had seen fit to pass 
a resolution depriving the West Meath Examiner, of 
which Mr. Hayden is the proprietor, of the Board’s 
advertisements, and excluding his reporters from the 
meetings of the Board. This foolish action on the 
part of the Mullingar Guardians was brought before 
the House of Commons by Mr. P. O'Brien and Mr. J. 
Redmond as a question of privilege, and, despite the 
attempt of Mr. Balfour to prevent it, a resolution 
declaring the Mullingar Guardians to have been 
guilty of a breach of the privileges of the House was 
carried unanimously. The remainder of the evening 
was devoted to Scotch business. 


A SUBJECT of grave national importance occupied 
the attention of the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day, when the Mercantile Marine Fund Bill, as 
amended by the Standing Committee, was con- 
sidered. Mr. Ritchie moved the re-committal of the 
Bill, for the insertion of a new clause granting a 
certain remission of light dues to those British ships 
which carried a number of boys equal to the Board 
of Trade scale, and providing that no such remission 
should be made in respect of any boy unless he had 
been enrolled in the Royal Naval Reserve. This new 
clause is, in effect, a measure for strengthening the 
Naval Reserve by increasing te number of British 
boys carried in our mercantile marine—a most 
desirable object from every point of view. Mr. Bryce 
gave a tentative support to the Government 
proposal, but it was opposed by Sir Francis Evans, 
who feared that it would not secure the object aimed 
at; and Mr. Wilson, another high authority upon 
shipping matters, also expressed his belief that the 
scheme was foredoomed to failure. In the end the 
clause was carried by a large majority, and added to 
the Bill. Subsequently, on the Prisons Bill coming 
up for consideration, the Home Secretary announced 
that he was prepared to insert a proviso that 
flogging shall not be administered in any prison 
without the assent of the Home Secretary. 
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On Thursday evening the House of Lords 
devoted itself to the question of the Irish land 
laws, the Fry Commission, and the grievances 
of the landlords. The Irish peers complained 
bitterly of the failure of the Government to 
remove their grievances. In the House of Com- 
mons Mr. Lloyd George made strong complaint 
of the way in which the Marylebone Churches 
Bill had been smuggled through Committee 
in the interests of the Church party, and 
moved the re-committal of the measure. This was 
negatived on a division, and the third reading 
was eventually carried by 152 to 81 votes. A 
hot discussion next took place on a Bill of 
the Education Department. It was alleged that 
after this Bill had passed through Committee it 
had been surreptitiously altered by striking out 
a paragraph relating to a school site at Camberwell. 
This had been done without the knowledge of the 
London School Board, who were the promoters of 
the measure. Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry 
Fowler both condemned the action of the Education 
Department in yielding to private influences and 
altering the Bill without notice to its promoters. 
Lord Hugh Cecil, in a speech which evoked ironical 
cheers from the Liberal benches, defended what had 
been done, and protested that he and other Church- 
men would use all their influence in both Houses of 
Parliament to prevent the erection of Board schools 
whicfi they regarded as unnecessary. Eventually 
the third reading of the Bill was carried by 161 
to 104 votes. Mr. Balfour subsequently made a 
statement as to the condition of business, in- 
dicating that a further sacrifice of the innocents 
was imminent. The Army Estimates occupied 
the remainder of the sitting. 


A VERY notable victory for the Liberal party 
was won by Mr. G. W. Palmer at Reading on 
Monday. Mr. Palmer was returned by a majority 
of 694 votes over the number polled by Mr. Keyser, 
the Ministerial candidate. This is by far the 
largest majority which any candidate has secured at 
Reading for many years past, and it is made still 
more remarkable by the fact that Mr. Palmer had 
to fight not merely a Conservative candidate but 
a Socialist. Only 270 votes were given to the latter. 
At Grimsby the Liberals have found an excellent 
candidate in Mr. Wintéringham to stand against Mr. 
Doughty, who has made his grievance on the question 
of Home Rule an excuse for abandoning his old 
creed on all points, and who has been accepted by 
the local Conservatives as their representative in 
the contest. The struggle at Launceston has been 
earried on with great vigour on behalf of Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton, the Liberal candidate, but we 
regret to say that Mr. Moulton himself has been 
interrupted in his conduct of the election, owing 
to his son, who was with him in the constituency, 
having met with a very serious accident whilst 
bicycling. 


Sirk WILLIAM Harcourt spoke at a banquet of 
Liberals at Hertford on Wednesday. The banquet 
was one given in honour of Mr. C. R. Spencer, the 
late Liberal candidate for East Hertfordshire. Sir 
William made a vigorous speech, in the course of 
which he ridiculed the stories told in London clubs 
and London newspapers as to the melancholy 
condition of the Liberal party, and made a vivacious 
retort upon the Ministerialists, whose own party was, 
apparently, in a much more distressful state. Lord 
Salisbury’s policy was a failure both at home and 
abroad, and the country was now not merely 
disappointed but disgusted by the performances 
of the Government. Failure abroad and class 
legislation at home made up the inglorious record 
of the present session, which was closing amid 
signs of universal dissatisfaction in the House of 


AN appeal has been issued by the Gladstone 
National Memorial Committee for subscriptions to 
the fund which the Committee desires to raise. As 
has been already explained, the national memorials 
will consist of monuments of a stately and con- 
spicuous character in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 
and of a building at Hawarden erected to contain 
the library which Mr. Gladstone gave in his lifetime 
for the use of the public. We do not think it can be 
necessary to urge the claims of this movement upon 
the support of our readers. Mr. Gladstone’s fame 
has now, happily, been established beyond the reach 
of controversy, and in rendering honour to his 
illustrious memory the present generation will, at 
the same time, be doing honour to itself. 


A MEETING was held at the National Liberal 
Club on Monday under the presidency of Sir W. B. 
Richmond, R.A., for the purpose of enlisting public 
support in aid of the persons who are suffering in 
Italy for their share in the recent disorders in that 
country. The meeting was not of a partisan character, 
and the Chairman declared that the King and Queen 
of Italy deserved their sympathy as well as the 
people. Stress was laid upon the terrible poverty of 
the Italians and the absolute want of the necessaries 
of life, which were largely responsible for the recent 
disorders. The general claims of the Italians to the 
goodwill of this country were forcibly urged, and a 
Committee was appointed to carry out the objects 
of the meeting. 


A CRIME of a very unusual kind was committed 
at the Manchester County Court on Tuesday. Judge 
Parry had just delivered his judgment in a case in 
which a serious complaint had been made against a 
bailiff, and had ordered the certificate of the official 
in question to be cancelled, when the man himself 
drew a revolver and fired two shots at the judge. 
Both took effect, and caused severe, though it is to 
be hoped not fatal, injuries. The author of the 
outrage, whose name is Taylor, was at once arrested. 


A MOVEMENT of great importance, having for its 
object the prevention of consumption, has this week 
been introduced to the public under the most dis- 
tinguished medical auspices. Sir Samuel Wilks, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, Sir 
William MacCormac, President of the College of 
Surgeons, Sir William Broadbent, and Mr. Malcolm 
Morris have issued a circular calling attention to 
the Association, which has just been formed with 
the object of preventing the spread of the most 
fatal disease to which mankind is subject. It is now 
definitely known that -tuberculous disease, of which 
consumption is the chief example, is not inherent 
in the constitution but is communicated indirectly 
from pre-existing cases. This disease, which is 
accountable for one-sixth of the deaths among 
adults, is therefore preventible; but the public needs 
to be educated in the methods of prevention and 
eradication, and it is for the purpose of ensuring such 
education and of stimulating individual effort that 
the new Association has been formed. It has the 
active sympathy of the Prince of Wales, and its 
object is one that must commend it to the support 
of the whole body of the public. 


Tue closing meeting of the London County 
Council for the present session was held on Tuesday. 
The Chairman, in the course of his annual address, 
stated that the street improvements which the 
Council hoped to undertake next year, and which 
include the new street from Holborn to the Strand, 
would cost more than a million sterling. Before 
separating, the Council voted a contribution of 
twenty thousand pounds to the cost of widening 
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and one of twelve thousand pounds to the fund for 
purchasing the Golder's Hill Estate, and adding it to 
Hampstead Heath. 


THE patience and moderation of Presi- 
dent McKinley have at length been 
justified. On Tuesday evening the 
French Ambassador in Washington, directly au- 
thorised from Madrid, made a tentative inquiry as 
to conditions of peace. It is true that the Spanish 
Government was still not prepared to make any 
proposition itself, although it was obviously absurd 
to expect the United States to take this first step. 
But in view of the recrudescence of Carlism, the 
threats of the Weyler party, and the power of an 
undefeated army, it is impossible not to regard with 
some sympathy the difficult position of the Spanish 
Ministry ; and all friends of the two peoples would 
wish to see the victors use their strength merci- 
fully. Since few responsible persons now desire 
that America should take upon herself the risks of 
governing the Philippines, the territorial question 
does not present insuperable difficulties, for the 
Spaniards cannot hope to retain any hold upon 
Cuba or Puerto Rico, and they can cede a naval 
station in the Far East without any loss of self- 
respect. The question of an indemnity is much 
more serious, for the costs of the war, the loss of 
the Cuban revenues, and the compensation of the 
bondholders, will strain every possible resource of 
the Spanish Exchequer. The danger of the moment 
is that the slowness of Spain may provoke a new 
outburst of Imperialism in the United States, which 
would send up the American terms with a run. 


ABROAD. 





IN the meantime, while the Watson fleet has been 
kept in hand and everything has been done to heal 
the breach between General Shafter and the Cuban 
chiefs, the expedition against Puerto Rico, 40,000 
strong, has been pressed forward. A landing was 
made on Monday by General Miles at Guanica Bay, 
which is about twenty miles from Ponce, that being 
again some forty miles by railway from San Juan. 
The Spaniards retreated after a smart little fight in 
which no great harm was done on either side. 
At Santiago there have been 3,000 cases of 
fever, but it seems to be of a very mild type. 
During the seventeen days of the siege the 
Americans lost 1,511 men killed and wounded ; their 
prisoners are reckoned at 24,000. 


Mr. GOSCHEN’S speech has been received on the 
Continent with a calm which suggests that the 
chancelleries have taken the measure of our “long 
spoon” orators. The silence of Russia is quite 
sinister ; if Mr. Goschen hoped to provoke a declar- 
ation of policy in St. Petersburg he has failed 
completely. Liberal Frenchmen regard the new 
development without anger against England and 
without satisfaction on account of Russia. The 
Temps writes quite in a Cobdenite vein about the 
competition in naval and territorial armaments 
and asks : “ Who can say whether the other Powers 
will not pick up the glove thrown down by England 
and that they will not engage in an insensate rivalry 
among themselves? To the Russian constructions 
Mr. Goschen opposes a new programme. What will 
he do if France adopts one in her turn? Where 
to stop on this road?” Where, indeed! 





THROUGH the obscure route of a small paragraph 
in the Times the truth about the Yang-tse Valley was 
allowed to leak out on Tuesday, and very unsatis- 
factory and disagreeable it is. The British Minister in 
Pekin was instructed to ask for “a definite assurance 
that China would never alienate any territory in the 
provinces adjoining the Yang-tse to any other 
Power’’—that is, we suppose, any other than Great 





Britain; to which the Tsung-li-Yamen _ replied 
blandly that the Valley was of the greatest import- 
ance to China, and it is “out of the question that 
territory (in it) should be mortgaged, leased, or ceded 
to another Power’”’—-that is, any other than China. 
And no doubt the mandarins mean what they say, at 
the present moment. Unfortunately, what they say 
is subject to the double objection that it has no force 
as a guarantee, and that even if it had it leaves us in 
precisely the same position in regard to the Valley 
as Russia, Japan, France, or Germany. While Lord 
Salisbury is thus chasing the shadow some of our 
strongest rivals, as we show in another column, are 
laying hands upon the substance. 





On Thursday—that is to say, two days after the 
appearance of the Times paragraph—the inquiry of 
Sir Claude Macdonald and the reply of the Yamen, 
together with a covering letter from the British 
Minister to Lord Salisbury, were published by the 
Foreign Office. The only new fact as to the negotia- 
tions here revealed is in our representative's use of 
the phrase, “great importance that has always 
been attached by Great Britain to the retention in 
Chinese possession of the Yang-tse region now 
entirely hers” (meaning China’s)—which is tanta- 
mount to a recognition that Great Britain has no 
special influence there whatever. But the grave 
features of the correspondence have been swallowed 
up amid a burst of laughter at one of the most 
astonishing accidents in the history of Governmental 
journalism. Immediately after the phrase we 
have quoted appeared, until a revised version was 
issued—over Sir Claude Macdonald's own signature, 
be it remembered—the following sentences :— 

Strictly speaking, this is not grammar. “China” has not 
been mentioned, only “ Chinese possession” and the ‘Chinese 
Government,” neither of which are of the feminine gender. 
“Hers” can only refer, according to the ordinary rules of 
grammar, to Great Britain. 

However, I suppose we must not be pedantic, but must leave 
Sir C. MadDonald (sic) and the Yamen to use bad grammar if 
they prefer. 


The presumption is that these remarkable words 
(themselves containing a grammatical error and a 
perversion of the Minister’s name which may be 
either a grim joke or a printer's blunder) were a 
marginal comment by Lord Salisbury, incorporated 
by an oversight. The despatch is dated February 
9th and the reply April 13th, so that the Foreign 
Office has had fourteen weeks in which to print a 
correct version of three small communications. 
Their ludicrous failure is a striking illustration of 
the carelessness with which the most important 
interests of the nation are treated by the present 
Government. 


THE moderate citizens of the French Republic who 
hoped that M. Zola’s disappearance would have a 
pacifying effect upon the public mind have been dis- 
appointed. The preparations for the new trials 
have provided the Parisian journalists with pages 
of “copy,” and Pére Didon’s glorification of mili- 
tarism at the Arcuéil prize-delivery, in the presence 
of General Jamont, the Commander-in-Chief, has 
created a stir which shows how far-reaching are 
the issues involved in this complicated episode. 
M. Cavaignac has mildly cautioned the General 
and the army staff, and the Press launches out 
against priestly politicians (recalling the mal- 
appropriate sermon of Pére Ollivier after the 
Charity Bazaar fire) in a way which looks strange 
to English eyes. We cannot regret any vindi- 
cation of the civil power in France, however tardy 
and partial; but the good effect of this caution has 
been destroyed by the suspension for six months 
of the Dean of the Faculty of Letters at Bordeaux, 
M. Paul Stapfer, on account of an address in which 
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he referred to the present “eclipse of justice” in 
France. Apart from the brutality of this treatment 
of an estimable man, it is of no use attacking the 
mere surface symptoms of a vital disease, and it is 
more than ever evident that social peace can only 
be fully restored by the frank abandonment of the 
chose jugée. The Council of the Legion of Honour 
has, of course, robbed M. Zola of his ribbon, but 
only at a second sitting and after a warm debate. 


PRINCE FERDINAND’S visit to the Russian Court 
has been watched with a cynical smile, but with no 
keener interest, throughout Europe. The “ recon- 
ciliation,” which might be more accurately called 
the pilgrimage of penance and forgiveness, has been 
regarded complacently by Austria. To Bulgaria, 
and especially to the Prince’s house, it may be of 
much importance ; and it is of no use attempting to 
apply our insular standard of self-respect and con- 
sistency to the conditions of the Balkan States. It 
alters nothing in the general situation. Everyone 
understands Russian policy in that region now. 
Everyone understands why the nominal vassal of 
the Sultan should prefer to be the real vassal of the 
Sultan's master. The governing condition of affairs 
for the time being is that Russia is too busy in the 
Far East to desire any trouble in her European 
spheres of influence. 


By the return of Mr. Reid, New South Wales 
negatives its recent referendum vote in favour of 
Federation. But the Prime Minister's majority is 
only ? as compared with 37 in the last Parliament, 
the Ministerialists, including 19 Labour represen- 
tatives, numbering 67, and the Opposition, including 
Independents, 58. As a vote against Federation, 
this, of course, cannot be regarded as final; but Mr. 
Reid’s opposition had been vigorously canvassed, 
and his return gives colour to the statement that the 
agitation in favour of Federation has been forced 
rather than allowed to develop naturally, and that 
the financial and other difficulties have not yet been 
fully overcome. 


Ir is now six years since Mrs, 
Lewis and Mrs. Gibson discovered 
in the library of the Convent of 
St. Katherine, on Mount Sinai, the beautiful manu- 
script of a Syriac Lectionary, only one copy of which 
was known to exist—that in the Vatican. The 
announcement that the printing of the text, with 
which are included notes on the Vatican copy and a 
third still more lately discovered, is nearly completed, 
after four years of care and labour, and that Messrs. 
Kegan Paul will publish the work in the autumn, will 
be welcomed by antiquariaas and historical theolo- 
gians.—Mr. C. Kinlock Cooke, who has used his pen 
as a consul and a journalist, is writing a memoir of 
the late Duchess of Teck, based on her private diaries 
and letters, and this will shortly be issued by Mr. 
John Murray.—Mr. Fisher Unwin promises a second 
edition of Mr. Martin Hume's “ Sir Walter Raleigh.” 
—We are asked to state that Mr. Charles Hannan 
has altered the title of his forthcoming romance to 
“The King’s Secret” to avoid confusion with a book 
already publiched. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


Tue holiday season brings us two books which 
deserve special note. Mr. Edward Whymper’s 
“Guide to Zermatt and the Matterhorn” (second 
edition) and “Chamounix and the Range of Mont 
Blanc” (third edition—London: John Murray) are 
“climbers’ guides’ of a less severe type than those 
best known by that name, containing a good deal of 
Mr. Whymper’s well-known experiences in these 
regions, retold for the benefit of a younger genera- 
tion, but with fall details of topography, time, 
access, and all else that is necessary for the intending 
tourist to know. A home guide-book of excep- 


tional merit is the volume devoted to Greenore, 





Carlingford Lough, the Mourne Mountains, and the 
Boyne Valley, in Messrs. Ward, Lock’s familiar 
series. Well written, well illustrated and printed, 
full of practical hints to the cyclist and walker, and 
of ably compressed historical references, it is admir- 
ably calculated to meet the needs of any who may 
have been touched by our plea for a sympathetic 
and informed spirit in the Irish tourist. We may 
also notice—because it is just the sort of book to 
take on a holiday—a new edition of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s inimitable ‘“ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” (“ Nineteenth Century Classics” : Ward, Lock 
&Co.). Itis hardly too large even for a knapsack, 
and it has an introduction by Mr. Andrew Lang. 


THE Rev. Edward White, a 
well-known Nonconformist 
preacher and author, was 
Chairman of the Congregational Union in 1886.— 
Sir Charles Cameron Lees had filled prominent 
posts in the Colonial service for twenty-five years, 
from the Civil Commandancy at Accra to the 
Governorship of British Guiana.—Mr. James Ewing 
Ritchie, like the late Mr. Dunckley, was a ver- 
satile journalist known far and wide by his 
pseudonym. Readers of our contemporary, the 
Christian World, have good reason for lamenting 
the loss of “Christopher Crayon.” He contested 
Holborn unsuccessfully as a Liberal Unionist in 1885. 
—-The German Agrarian League has suffered a blow by 
the death of its leader, Herr Berthold von Ploetz, 
who was a member both of the Reichstag and of 
the Lower House of the Prussian Diet.—M. Alphonse 
Rivier, professor of the international law in Brussels 
University, had been for many years the moving 
epirit of the Institut de Droit International. He 
had written a number of books of jurisprudence, 
and acted also as Swiss Consul-General in Belgium. 


OBITUARY. 





PANIC AT THE ADMIRALTY. 





R. GOSCHEN’S statement last Friday has 
M naturally caused much searching of hearts 
among intelligent and patriotic Liberals. That a 
demand for no less a sum than eight millions ster- 
ling, as a supplementary estimate for naval construc- 
tion, should have been found necessary is in itself a 
very startling fact. Seven millions was the sum 
allotted in the original estimates for new ships, and 
seven millions is far above the average annual ex. 
penditure of the country upon shipbuilding. But 
now, in a casual after-dinner sort of speech, the 
original estimates are more than doubled. We do 
not believe that such a demand upon the liberality 
of the taxpayers was ever made before, except 
as the result of an_ irresistible movement of 
public opinion, or at a time when the nation 
was passing through the gravest crisis in its 
foreign relations. There has been no_ public 
demand for this extra expenditure—for it need 
hardly be said that chronic alarmists like Lord 
Charles Beresford do not represent the public. 
We are therefore driven to fall back upon 
the hypothesis that there is something in the 
state of our relations with the other Powers of 
Europe far more serious than most of us had sus- 
pected. To make matters worse, Mr. Goschen— 
probably the most unsound of modern financiers— 
has chosen to bring forward his proposal in a form 
which financial purists of all parties must un- 
hesitatingly condemn. He has not asked for a 
vote. He has merely announced that the Board of 
Admiralty means to spend these eight millions in 
addition to the seven millions already granted, and 
that he will look to the House of Commons to 
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indemnify his action next session. It seems to us 
that the House of Commons is being treated by the 
Executive with very scant respect. Until this 
Government, with its hap-hazard, we might say 
its revolutionary, modes of action came into exist- 
ence, Ministers were in the habit of treating 
Parliament as the governing body of the British 
Empire. No Minister of our times before Mr. 
Goschen would have dreamed of rushing into this 
enormous expenditure until he had received the 
formal authority of the House of Commons to do so. 
Certainly Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, Lord Derby, 
and Mr. Gladstone would as soon have thought 
of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act on their own 
authority as of spending eight millions without 
getting a distinct vote of assent from the House of 
Commons. Such a vote would have been given as a 
matter of course when the demand was made by any 
Ministry possessing the confidence of Parliament. 
But before it was given the House would have 
insisted upon knowing the why and the wherefore 
of the increased expenditure. This House of 
Commons is treated with contempt by the Ministers 
of the day, and a servile majority submits to 
the treatment without a murmur. Lord Peel, 
who dwelt so eloquently at the Mansion House 
upon the maintenance of the credit of Parlia- 
ment, would do well to amend his views. His 
father would have been filled with horror at 
the thought that any Minister of the Crown would 
ever dare to put aside the undoubted rights of the 
House of Commons, as Mr. Goschen put them aside 
on Friday last. If we wished for any proof of the 
demorelisation of Parliament under the present Tory 
régime, we should have no need to go beyond this 
demand for the augmentation of the fleet. 

Liberals are put in a very unpleasant position by 
the statement ot the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
They believe as strongly as Lord Charles Beres- 
ford does that our fleet is our first and last line 
of national defence. They cannot take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of refusing supplies which 
the Minister of the Crown responsible for the 
efficiency of the Navy declares t>» be absolutely 
necessary in order to ensure the national safety. If 
we must spend these eight millions in order to bring 
our fleet up to the recognised standard of strength, 
then there is nothing more to be said. We have no 
choice but to meet the demands of the First Lord. 
But no Liberal can view without the deepest concern 
the inordinate growth of the expenditure upon the 
fleet which we have witnessed in the last few years. 
That expenditure has increased, is increasing, and 
ought most assuredly to be diminished. If we are 
to continue to pile up millions upon millions in the 
fashion now prevailing, then, rich as we are, we are 
unquestionably preparing for ourselves a national 
disaster of no ordinary character. That the country 
is prepared to make any sacrifice that may be needed 
to secure its safety is a matter upon which all are 
agreed. But at least we are entitled to ask a 
Minister, when he comes to us with such a demand 
as that which Mr. Goschen had upon his lips last 
week, for some explicit explanation of the reasons 
which make that demand necessary. The only 
explanation Mr. Goschen had to offer was that 
Russia has embarked upon a new programme of ship- 
building. Even if this statement be accurate, we 
think that, considering the notorious slowness of 
the Russian method of building warships and 
the notorious inefficiency of those ships when built, 
the English Admiralty might very well have acted 
with greater deliberation than has been exhibited on 
the present occasion. England can build a first- 
class ship of war in less than two-thirds of the time 
occupied by Russia in the same operation. There 








was, therefore, no real necessity for Mr. Goschen’s 
sensational speech and precipitate action. But if 
we may believe some of the statements that are made 
in responsible newspapers like the Standard, it is not 
even certain that Russia means to make the great 
spurt in shipbuilding which has been attributed to 
her. It is said that she has already withdrawn her 
new programme, and has reverted to her original 
plan for the increase of the navy. In what a 
ridiculous position Mr. Goschen will be placed if this 
should prove to be the case! Surely he might have 
waited till he had positive assurance as to the facts 
before rushing us into an expenditure which is either 
a@ panic estimate or an attempt to gratify the 
insatiable demands of our inveterate jingoes. 

We have, however, a more serious cause of 
quarrel with Mr. Goschen than either his hasty 
demand for an enormous addition to our naval 
expenditure, or his distinctly unconstitutional 
manner of placing that demand before the House 
of Commons. We have to complain that he is 
inviting us to sanction that which is virtually a 
war estimate, without giving us any means of 


judging whether war is or is not imminent. It is 


against Russia that we are arming ourselves. Yet 
the Government refuses to give the House of 
Commons any information as to the state of its 
relations with Russia. We are well aware that in 
the spring of the present year Lord Salisbury allowed 
himself to be hoodwinked and outwitted by the 
diplomacy of Russia. If he came to Parliament 
with a demand for a great naval force in order 
that, by means of that force, he might wipe out 
his diplomatic defeat, Parliament would, no doubt, 
know how to act. It would at least have, what 
it is entitled to have, the controlling voice in the 
management of the national affairs. But it must be 
remembered that Lord Salisbury and his friends 
indignantly deny the fact of our defeat in the 
diplomatic encounter in Caina. They maintain that 
everything went well with us in the negotiations of 
last spring, and they are filled with wrath at the 
suggestion that we have lost either material ad- 
vantages or moral force in our encounter with 
Russia. If that is indeed the case, where is the 
need for this unheard of addition to our naval 
expenditure? If we have got all we want, and if we 
are satisfied with our relations with Russia, what 
excuse can there be for this panic estimate? Ministers 
cannot have it both ways. If, through the feeble- 
ness and folly of Lord Salisbury, they have allowed 
themselves to be placed in such a position in the 
Far East that they must suddenly double their ship- 
building programme for the year in order to regain 
their lost prestige, they are bound to tell us the 
truth, and to admit that this is the fact. If, on the 
other hand, they maintain that they have not been 
defeated, and that Lord Salisbury has maintained 
our prestige, there can be no excuse for this enormous 
increase of our fleet. Ministers must choose upon 
which horn of the dilemma they will be impaled. 
They cannot hope to escape both. 








READING AND GRIMSBY. 





F Mr. George Doughty has done nothing else, he 
has, at least, secured for himself a good adver- 
tisement. Mr. George Palmer, who has won Reading 
for the Liberal party on the highest poll and by the 
largest majority ever known in the town, is attracting 
far less interest than Mr. Doughty, whose Parliamen- 
tary career has hitherto been free from incident of 
any kind. Yet Mr. Palmer deserves all that Sir 
William Harcourt taid of him on Wednesday evening 
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at Hertford. His return to the House of Commons, 
in which he sat from 1892 to 1895, is weleome both 
on personal and on political grounds. Though not a 
brilliant nor a frequent speaker, he is a Liberal of 
the best and soundest type. Capable and straight- 
forward, modest and unassuming, a shrewd man of 
business and a thorough gentleman, he represents 
an element of Liberalism without which the Liberal 
party could never be kept together. He rendered a 
conspicuous service to the party when he fought 
East Berkshire last spring, and reduced the Tory 
majority by more than a thousand. In Reading 
he was opposed not only by a Tory, but also by a 
Socialist, who had the rather grotesque support of 
Truth,and polled 274 votes. Mr. Palmer easily defeated 
the Tory and Socialist put together. He would 
therefore be Member for Reading even if the 
Socialists had followed the tactics they adopt 
when they have no candidate of their own, and 
voted for Mr. Keyser. Attempts have been made to 
“ discount,’ as the phrase is, Mr. Palmer’s victory 
by ascribing it to his position as the principal 
tradesman in the town. But in the first place he 
was beaten by Mr. Murdoch in 1895, which in itself 
disposes of the argument,and in the second place most 
of the partners in the firm are on the other side 
of politics, so that this explanation is altogether 
absurd. Constituencies are apt to prefer local 
candidates, although Mr. Fletcher Moulton has 
made an excellent impression upon the Launceston 
division of Cornwall. But what makes the Reading 
election particularly satisfactory is that it proves 
dishonesty to be the worst policy. The Government 
dropped the compulsory clauses of the Vaccination 
Bill for fear of losing the seat, and they have lost it 
all the same. This is a useful warning to trimmers, 
time-servers and all people who have not the 
courage of their convictions. It is useless for 
Ministers and their followers to argue that com- 
pulsion does more harm than good. That is the 
opinion of Sir Walter Foster and other sincere 
believers in vaccination. It is not Mr. Chaplin’s 
opinion, nor Mr. Balfour’s, nor Lord Salisbury’s. 
They threw over their principles lest their majority 
of 140 should be reduced to 158, as it has been. 
There will be three candidates for the vacancy at 
Grimsby, unless Mr. Melhuish, the independent Con- 
servative, yields to pressure, and is not nominated 
to-day. We should not be surprised if he did yield, 
like the gentleman at Warwick, who has been 
knighted for “‘ Colonial services.’”’ In any case, the 
Liberals have found a capital candidate. Mr. Win- 
tringham, who is a member of the Town Council, 
has entered upon the contest with much energy and 
spirit. He has wisely declined to fight the election 
on Home Rule alone. Mr. Doughty’s position is 
really too ridiculous for words. Home Rule is a far 
less prominent question now than it was in 1895, 
when Mr. Doughty won Grimsby as a Home Ruler. 
When the Irish Nationalists voted on the address 
for an “independent” Parliament in Ireland, the 
whole Liberal party, with one or two exceptions, 
voted against them. With Home Rule in any prac- 
tical shape the present Parliament cannot deal. The 
immediate cause of Mr. Doughty’s conversion was 
the claim of Ireland to be more lightly taxed in 
comparison with Great Britain, and this claim was 
vehemently urged by Mr. Lecky, who, if fanaticism 
is possible in a philosopher, may be called a fanatical 
Unionist. The motion was not enthusiastically 
received by English Radicals, some of whom, 
besides Mr. Doughty, voted against it. Sir William 
Harcourt, who has been twice Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, took the opportunity of pointing 
out that if Ireland was  over-taxed, as a 
Royal Commiss‘on had found her to _ be, 








it was because she is relatively poor, and our fiscal 
system weighs hardly upon the smaller incomes. 
Does Mr. Doughty deny that? Is he leaving the 
Liberal party because he denies it? What does he 
say to the bribe in the Irish Local Government Bill? 
If, as he contends, preferring his own financial 
authority to Lord Welby’s and Lord Farrer’s, Ireland 
is better treated than she deserves, how does he 
justify endowing her in perpetuity with an annual 
grant of more than seven hundred thousand sterling 
from the Exchequer of the United Kingdomy When 
the Local Government Bill was in Committee, Mr. 
Doughty voted steadily with the Opposition, as, 
indeed, he has on all Bills for the last three years. 
Mr. Doughty’s ostensible reasons for his deser- 
tion are so absurd that they can hardly be genuine. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act, of which he is 
an enthusiastic admirer, was passed a year ago. The 
Liberal party did not oppose it, although they 
criticised it, and showed its imperfections as a settle- 
ment. How many people in Grimsby, or in Mr. 
Doughty’s own employment, are entitled to the 
benefit of the Act? Mr. Doughty, who imitates 
from a great distance the style of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, complains that “a crowd of Radical 
agitators’’ have come down to support Mr. 
Wintringham. It is so long since he was a 
Radical that this must naturally shock him. He is 
himself being supported by the Ulster Brigade, now 
almost forgotten, but very conspicuous in English 
constituencies from 1892 to 1895. All the abuse 
which they were then accustomed to lavish upon 
their Nationalist fellow-countrymen tells quite as 
much against the Local Government Bill as it told 
against Home Rule. The intrusion of these men is a 
piece of mere impertinence. Nobody in Grimsby or 
out of it is thinking about Ulster Protestants, and 
last ditches, and all the rodomontade which once 
did duty for serious discussion with the frivolous 
and thoughtless. The Lord Chief Baron has just 
been dealing faithfully at the Antrim Assizes with 
these “so-called” loyalists, as Mr. Chamberlain once 
described them, and sending them to penal servitude 
or to hard labour for their share in the disgraceful 
riots at Belfast. Mr. Doughty finds that he has some- 
thing else to do than to talk platitudes about Home 
Rule. He has to defend and justify the policy of 
the Government, which he has been opposing and 
condemning for three years. He has to maintain 
that the schools of the Church should be assisted at 
the public expense in competing with the schools of 
the people. He has to explain why the ratepayers 
of Grimsby, besides paying their own rates and 
taxes, should pay half the agricultural rates of Mr. 
Chaplin and Lord Heneage. Above all, he is ex- 
pected to show how it suddenly dawned upon him 
that white was black and black was white. If 
Home Rule were ten times as bad as its worst 
enemy has ever painted it, the Government could 
not be both right and wrong in the measures Mr. 
Doughty formerly denounced and now applauds. 





CHINESE RAILWAYS. 


—-- + 2——— 


4 hea competition for concessions is brisk at 
Pekin, and Lord Salisbury seems to be as 
unsuccessful as usual. The concession granted to 
the Italian concession-hunters, which has now been 
transferred to the Pekin syndicate, is a grant of 
mineral rights in the province of Shansi, and is 
scarcely likely, whatever its value for stock-exchange 
purposes, to lead to any great increase of English 
trade in that inland province. ‘The concessions 
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which would be of real value to England are conces- 
sions for railways, waterways, and other cognate 
trade facilities. They would mean a large field for 
the employment of capital with a fair chance of a 
sound business profit. They would mean the 
opening of new and thickly populated regions to 
English trade. Wherever Englishmen have built 
railways, though the enterprise itself may not 
have been directly profitable, English trade and 
commercial influence has followed, and hitherto 
men of the English-speaking races have been 
the great railway builders of the world. 
They were the pioneers of railways in Europe, 
they have built practically every yard of line 
in North America, and ninety per cent. of the 
lines in South America. At least two-thirds of the 
railways of Africa are English built, and though 
Russian generals are entitled to every credit for their 
work in Central Asia, their lines bear no comparison 
with those of British India, It is not too much to 
say that English-speaking men have built three- 
fourths of the railway track now existing on the 
world’s surface. They are equally supreme in 
marine transportation, whether as builders or owners 
of ships. Must it be that in China, alone among 
important markets, English and American enter- 
prise is to have no chance’? We are certainly as 
rich as the rest. We can do the work as cheaply as 
any, for while there may be doubt as to whether 
steel rails can be made more cheaply in England 
than in Pennsylvania, neither Belgian nor German 
ean do as good work for the same money. If we 
failin the competition it must be because English- 
men are not so well backed by their Government as 
foreigners are. 

The international struggle has taken at the 
moment an almost dramatic form. The only rail- 
ways hitherto constructed in China are under 
Chinese management. The Tientsin-Pekin line is 
said to be so commercially successful that it is 
necessary to bribe the officials to carry one’s goods. 
Russia has got a firm concession by Imperial decree 
for her line to Port Arthur, and there practically all 
that is certain about the present or future railways 
of China has been told. But it would seem that 
two groups are competing for concessions of lines to 
connect with the existing Chinese lines. On the one 
hand, the Hong-Kong Shanghai Bank projects a line 
by way of the north of the Gulf of Lian-tung to 
Kin-chau or to Niu-Chwang, the most northerly 
treaty port in China. The Russians, doubtless, 
regard the whole of the provinces of Pechili and 
Shing-King, through which this line would run, as 
part of their eventual heritage when the Chinese 
empire is divided. They are to make their own 
Transcontinental line from north to south of the 
latter province, and they intend to bring their 
soldiers with them as they go. When the Siberian 
railway is completed, the easiest and the most 
profitable, though not the most direct, connection 
with the Chinese capital would be by the very 
route which the line projected by the English bank 
would follow. If the line is not merely made by an 
English company, but manned, at least in case of 
default in the payment of interest, by Englishmen, 
there would obviously be some diplomatic difficulty 
in closing the country to English trade by a hostile 
tariff wall, or in using the railway as a means of 
approach to Pekin in case any sudden overthrow of 
the dynasty were Prvarviees Frey In fact, the 
British line would be of the highest possible 
strategic value. It would be a buffer railwa 
protecting the trembling Yamen from the Cossac 
hordes. Under the circumstances, no one can 
be surprised if Russia places every possible 
difficulty in the way of the English company. 





With their usual astuteness, the Russian diplomat- 
ists did not oppose the building of the railway, did 
not ask to be allowed to build it themselves, but 
insisted that the true policy for China was to 
secure that such a railway should always be under 
Chinese control, even if it defaulted in the pay- 
ment of interest on its debentures. To Sheng, as 
head of the Chinese railway department, this 
suggestion was obviously inviting. It meant 
another fortune in constant pickings. Nor were 
the other members of the Yamen unattracted. 
None of them is so ignorant of railways as to fail 
to understand that he too may some day be head 
of the Chinese railway department. Possibly they 
do not see that the line would not be financially 
practicable under these conditions; the scheme is 
said to be rich enough to stand a good deal of 
picking. But it is at least as likely that they 
understand the situation fairly accurately, and 
would feel no great regret if the railway were not 
made for another decade. 

On the other hand, the Russians have no hesita- 
tion in invading what we have regarded as our own 
sphere of influence, the valley of the Yangtse- 
Kiang. Among the many concession,hunters who 
have been haunting Pekin was an agent of a Belgian 
company of standing, and he actually succeeded in 
concluding a preliminary contract with Sheng for 
the construction of a railway between Pekin and 
Hankow. Hankow is a treaty port on the Yangtse, 
which can be reached by steamers of 3,000 tons 
burden. The line would cross the Yellow River, but 
otherwise presents little engineering difficulty. It 
would be 740 miles long, and would tap most im- 
portant trading districts. There have been many 
surmises as to the causes of the Belgian syndicate’s 
success. Some attribute it to the present of £40,000 
to Sheng, out of which he undertook to square Li 
Hung Chang as well as the subordinate mandarins. 
Others suppose that the Belgians were all along the 
catspaw of Russia. Our information leads us to 
believe that this was not the case. They are 
perfectly competent people, who have built big rail- 
ways in Africa as well as in Europe, and it may well 
be that they had no political object whatever. It 
may be that the Chinamen also favoured them for this 
very reason. What really happened, if our information 
is correct, is this. When the Belgian principals 
saw the contract which their agent had made, they 
were not impressed with the liberality of the terms 
offered. The Belgian company were to do the work 
as contractors for the Chinese Railway Department, 
receiving as payment 4} per cent. bonds at 87. The 
prices were to be fixed by the Railway Department, 
at cost price and a fair contractor’s profit, which 
opens up a vistaof future bribes. The chief officials 
were to be nominated by the contractors and only to 
be dismissed for good cause, and, in the event of 
default in the payment of interest, possession was to 
be taken by a joint board, three to be appointed by 
the Railway Department and two by the contractors. 
The contractors were to receive 20 per cent. of the 
surplus profits of the line after the bond interest had 
been paid. These terms were scarcely good enough 
for European investors, and the Belgians did not 
take any steps for some months to get the decree 
without which the contract signed by Sheng was of 
no effect. Then it was that the French and 
Russians intervened. The railway had a strategic 
value altogether apart from its commercial value. 
It was a means of invading the Yangtse valley, of 
humiliating England, and of diverting British trade. 
The Russians believe they will some day be at Pekin. 
The French have aspirations after Canton. From 
Hankow to Canton is another 700 miles, if so much, 
and with the road from Canton to Pekin made 
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= have a trunk railway cutting off all the 
est of China from English influence. It is, in fact, 
the old story of the Mississippi and St. Lawrence 
over again, with railways taking the place of water- 
ways. We understand that the Russians have found 
an ingenious way of combining immediate advantage 
with ultimate power. In the case of dispute between 
the contractors and the railway department, the 
French Ambassador is to decide. In other words, 
the French Ambassador is to fix the contractor’s 
profit—surely one of the last and most pleasing 
duties of diplomacy. Our information leads us to 
believe that, unless Lord Salisbury shows more 
vigour than he has shown hitherto, the Belgians, 
backed by the Russo-Chinese Bank, will succeed, and 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank will fail. We 
have no wish to be alarmists, and we are fully aware 
of the difficulties which Sir Claude Macdonald has in 
facing ambassadors who can command unlimited 
secret service money; but it is not too much to say 
that the situation is one of the most serious in our 
history, and that the rebuff, if our rivals succeed, 
will be the most humiliating which England has 
experienced since the peace of 1783. The failure of 
the Hong Kong Bank means no more open ports in 
Northern China; the success of the Belgians means 
that we are to have no sphere of influence in the 
South 








SLAVERY AT ZANZIBAR. 


-———~00e""" 


HE correspondence which has just been pre- 
sented to Parliament relating to slavery in 
Zanzibar and Pemba possesses a painful interest for 
every Englishman. It would seem that up till April 
last 1,167 slaves in Zanzibar and 833 in Pemba, 
amounting altogether to the suspiciously round 
figure of 2,000, had been definitely freed, and that 
2,278 more, without applying to the courts for 
freedom papers, had contracted with their masters 
to work as free labourers. The vast majority of the 
slaves were therefore slaves still, working as slaves 
in a state of slavery, though the legal status of 
slavery had been for a year abolished. This 
extraordinary state of things is attributed by 
the officials to the desire of the slaves them- 
selves, who, it would seem, obstinately refuse 
to be freed. A phenomenon so strangely at 
variance with the result of emancipation decrees in 
all other countries needs, we believe, some further ex- 
planation. We do not attribute to the officials any 
conscious inhumanity or any deliberate neglect of 
duty. On the contrary, there is every reason to 
believe that the Europeans among them are able and 
conscientious men, with an earnest desire to do 
everything which they conceive to be for the benefit 
of any section of the native population. The charges 
of dereliction of duty brought by the Friends’ 
missionaries against the Arab Walis could not be 
substantiated, and they, too, must be admitted to be 
honest according to their lights. How, then, is the 
slow progress of emancipation to be explained ? 
We can only reply that everything has proceeded 
precisely as we anticipated. The decree of April 
last was a trick practised by the Foreign Office on 
the British public. It has not abolished slavery in 
Zanzibar because it was not intended to. The slaves 
are not free because the law has not made them 
free. Lest there be any mistake, we will quote from 
the last report made by Mr. Farler, the Eurepean 
responsible for the execution of the decrees in 
Pemba. Mr. Farler is in Holy Orders, and was 


formerly attached to the Universities’ Mission in 
Central Africa. 


He seems to be still known by his 











ecclesiastical title of Archdeacon, and to have carried 
into the tropics much of the hostility which clergy- 
men of the Establishment so often feel towards dissent. 
He has, however, abandoned, at least for the time 
being, the clerical profession, and is a paid official of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. On March 14th last he wrote 
to his chief, Sir Lloyd Mathews, and after repeating 
some Arab stories of thefts by slaves, proceeds as 
follows :— 

In fact, the slaves are under the belief that they are all 
to be freed, and that they need do no more work for their 
Tmasters 

All these Arabs were in despair about the future, and 
put down all their difficulties to the teaching of the 
Quaker missionaries of Banani. 

I told the Wali it was the wish of the Government that 
all thieves and vagrants should be severely dealt with, and 
that he must, after trial, imprison and punish with hard 
labour all who were convicted. 

The unrest among the slaves is increasing, and it seems 
to me that the island is on the verge of being ruined. 
There will be no labour to gather the next clove crop, and 
consequently poverty and misery will increase unless strong 
measures are taken. I see nothing else before us but 
terrible agrarian wars between slaves and their masters 


To this Sir Lloyd Mathews replied :— 


With reference to your despatch of the 14th instant, 
referring to a deputation of Arabs having visited you and 
called your attention to the hostile attitude of their slaves 
towards them, brought about by the injudicious action of 
the Friends’ Mission in spreading reports that all slaves 
were to be emancipated, I am of the opinion that the Arabs 
have possibly exaggerated their case,.although I know that 
there is cause to expect complications in the future. 

I have, therefore, sent one of my most trustworthy 
officers to Pemba with a small party of selected police to 
patrol the plantations of the Arab deputation ; he has been 
instructed how to act, and will report fully on the matter. 


We have taken the liberty of printing in italics 
one line in each of these despatches. The words 
seem to us to put the whole thing in a nutshell. 
The report that all slaves were to be emancipated 
was incorrect, if not injudicious. The Government 
intended nothing of the sort. Indeed, this corre- 
spondence is full of official reasons why the slaves 
should not be emancipated at once. 

We absolutely refuse to reargue the question as 
to the expediency of immediate emancipation with 
Mr. Farler, or with Sir Lloyd Mathews, or with Sir 
Arthur Hardinge, or with Lord Salisbury. The 
question has been settled by the experience of man- 
kind, by the public sentiment of all humane men, or 
by another method which ought not to be without 
its influence upon British administrators—that is to 
say, by the law of England. One valid excuse, and 
one only, can be urged to palliate delay. A govern- 
ment may not always be strong enough to put 
down slavery at once. In the case of domestic 
slavery in the African interior this excuse may be 
urged with some plausibility; but Zanzibar and 
Pemba are absolutely under our power, and we 
could enforce any law we liked there without one- 
hundredth part of the effort which we expended on 
the Indian Frontier last winter. In some countries 
the slave-owners may plead that they are being 
deprived of property which they had legally acquired, 
but no such plea can be urged in Zanzibar. A 
quarter of a century ago Sir John Kirk, who was 
then consul, persuaded the Sultan to close the slave 
market and prohibit the importation of slaves. He 
did not persuade by learned argument; he went 
to his Highness’s astrologer and got the astrologer 
to foretell terrible evils if his Highness refused. 
We do not suppose that the Anti-Slavery Society 
will be able to convince Lord Salisbury, but they 
may frighten him into acquiescence by fore- 
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telling the political consequences of refusal. Since 
1874 no slaves have been legally imported into 
Zanzibar, and the evidence is overwhelming that 
almost all are illegally held. Even the Arab Walis 
have refused compensation in more than half the 
cases where it was claimed, though everyone who 
had bought or inherited his slaves with a plantation 
was treated as a bond-fide holder for value. Nor 
again does there seem to be any force in the 
economic excuses. Slaves in Zanzibar are of three 
kinds. There are, firstly, domestic slaves. It is 
urged, and doubtless with truth, that most of these 
do not wish to leave their masters. But this is 
surely merely a reason to prove that immediate 
change from servitude to free contract would 
bring with it no economic disturbance. Sir 
Arthur Hardinge has expended much unnecessary 
learning to prove that those of the domestics who are 
concubines must not be freed. The concubine who 
has borne a child to a Moslem is undoubtedly in a 
different position from the concubine of a Christian. 
The relationship is defined and, subject to certain 
conditions, it is permanent according to Moslem 
law. Nobody wishes to interfere with that law on 
its civil side, as a definition of quasi-marital obliga- 
tion. But it is quite a different thing to allow the 
concubine to be treated asaslave; and if Sir Arthur 
Hardinge or any other Englishman actively assists 
in handing back any runaway concubine to slavery, 
he can be tried at the Old Bailey when next he 
returns to England. 

The other two classes of slaves are merely work- 
men who work for their masters’ benefit. In the 
towns they have been in the habit of working where 
they liked, but subject always to the condition thata 
portion of their earnings should go to their owner, 
who was usually not their employer. Obviously, 
the emancipation of slaves held on such a tenure 
could create no greater economic disturbance 
than the reduction of Irish rents. The last and 
most numerous class are the plantation slaves. 
The Arab owners of plantations have been ener- 
vated by the climate and their lazy life. They 
are indebted t» the British Indians who pursue 
the calling of money-lenders—always the most 
profitable in a decaying community. Their planta- 
tions have been badly cultivated by slave labour. 
If there is one fact plainer than another in Zanzibar 
life, it is that there is no use in bolstering up the 
system which has produced bankruptcy. As one 
of the officials, a Mr. Last, very truly remarks, 
“there can be no real success or independence 
for the masters until all slave labour is abolished, 
the masters take a personal active interest in 
whatever sources of income there may be, and 
pay a fair price for the work that is done for them.” 
In some places the slaves may become metayers, 
occupying land for which they would pay a part of 
the produce, in others they may become labourers 
for hire. But the administration seems to have 
taken special pains to prevent the slaves becoming 
free. In the first place a formal application for 
emancipation had to be made to a court. In the 
second place a slave who claimed emancipation was 
at once evicted or liable to eviction from the home- 
stead which he had previously occupied as a con- 
dition of his giving his labour to his master. One 
would have thought it would have been simpler 
as well as more humane to secure the home- 
stead to the slave, substituting a payment in 
money or produce for the compulsory labour. In the 
third place, the slave when evicted was liable to 
imprisonment for wandering about without visible 
means of subsistence. No other emancipating 
upon 
Meanwhile, on the 


government ever imposed such penalties 
freedom as that of Zanzibar. 









mainland, British officials occupying judicial posts 
are still employed in making orders for the disposi- 
tion of slaves as chattels, and his Highness’s Council 
considers the declaration of the Attorney-General 
most embarrassing. Suppose British law and the 
Sultan’s law are at variance, what is the official to 
do? In the long run, we fear the answer must be 
that Englishmen must obey the law of England. 
The Englishman who never discovers a more 
embarrassing law than that which prevents him 
from hunting down runaway slaves must be counted, 
on the whole, fortunate in his day and generation. 





INSURANCE. 
REPORT issued by an insurance company in the 
202nd year of its career must necessarily be 
an interesting document, and especially so in these 
degenerate days of over-competition, when new 
and plausible concerns are daily arising with the 
object of ousting the older and sounder institutions 
from the field. The company issuing such a report 
is, of course, the famous Hand-in-Hand Insurance 
Society, the doyen of all insurance companies, and an 
office which, by its long and successful career, may 
fairly be said to have thoroughly established itself 
in the confidence of the insuring public. Age, 
indeed, has brought nothing to the Hand-in-Hand 
but dignity and prestige. It is at once a historic 
link with the past and a prosperous commercial 
undertaking. As a fire office, it has transacted a 
small but profitable business throughout the whole 
period of its existence; while its life department (not 
founded till the year 1836), thanks to the great 
reputation of the old Company in the days when 
unsound offices were not so rare as now, has not only 
completely outgrown the parent company, but, 
quietly and gradually increasing its resources and 
steadily fortifying its reserves, has thereby legiti- 
mately attained in recent years a secure place in 
the very front rank of the life assurance societies of 
the country. 

Big figures have never been the aim of the 
Hand-in-Hand, and the Life report for 1897, while 
displaying a continued steady progress, contains no 
signs of any efforts to force up the business unduly. 
The Society, nevertheless, did a “record new 
business” of £352,000 in sums assured, increased its 
premium income by £13,550, and its funds by 
£14,444, bringing up the general accumulated fund 
(life and fire) to a grand total of £2,820,657. The 
average rate of interest realised on the funds of the 
Society was £3 14s. 6d., and the rate assumed in the 
valuation of liabilities in the life department was 
again put as low as 3 per cent.; the margin avail- 
able for distribution as profit being obviously satis- 
factory. On this head, too, it should be noted that 
the net liability under life assurance and annuity 
transactions, as stated in the valuation balance- 
sheet, includes a special reserve of £1,102,943, this 
being for the maintenance of future bonuses at 
current rates on the whole of the existing business. 

While the report, so far as the life department 
is concerned, is wholly satisfactory, that of the fire 
branch tells a different and quite unaccustomed tale, 
the Society having had the misfortune to realise a 
loss on the operations of the year. Herein the cloven 
hoof of Cripplegate is once again revealed. In the 
memorable blaze of last November the Hand-in- 
Hand lost no less than £21,000, this being actually 
the largest loss incurred by the Society in one 
fire since the year 1766, when a fire in Cornhill 
entailed a loss of £25,000. Chiefly owing to 
this reverse, the fire account for 1897, with 
premiums received amounting to £103,371 and 
losses and expenses totalling £107,106, brought out a 
deficit of £3,735, a sum of small importance to 
the Hand-in-Hand, of course, but still an unpleasant 
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experience against which the prudent management 
of the office is very certain to guard in future—at 
least, so far as managerial prudence can avail in 
such matters. Forone thing, no doubt the executive 
of the Hand-in-Hand will have brought home to 
them the adage about too many eggs in one basket— 
more particularly when the basket is of Cripplegate 
manufacture and has a somewhat notorious reputa- 
tion for insecurity. 

No comments upon the proceedings and publica- 
tions of the Hand-in-Hand Insurance Society would 
be complete without some reference to an interesting 
leaflet or special prospectus recently issued by the 
Society. This is entitled “£100 a Year Policies,” and 
is, in effect, a variant of the now popular “ deferred 
annuity” or “ pension” scheme, though one or two 
features in it have a distinct savour of novelty. The 
idea, briefly put, is to secure by payment to a 
specified age of a certain premium—a very moderate 
one it seems, too, for the benefits offered—an annuity 
of £100 a year for the remainder of life and £100 a 
year for ten years after death whenever it may occur. 
The Society recommends this as an ideal provision for 
old age and death, and claims for its system that it 
combines all the benefits of an ordinary “endowment” 
assurance with the advantages of the “investment 
policies’ which are now being freely advertised by 
many of the leading offices. It has, moreover, the 
further recommendation of protecting the insurer 
from any possibility of absolute loss, since after the 
payment of one or more premiums a paid-up policy 
will always be granted securing an annuity, the 
amount of which will bear the same ratio to £100 as 
the number of premiums actually paid bears to the 
original number of premiums contracted for—an 
arrangement which leaves nothing to be urged from 
the point of view of equity and fairness. The 
policy-holder under this scheme, on arriving at the 
specified age when the annuity becomes payable, 
has also « considerable range of “options.” He 
can, for instance, surrender his annuity for cash, or 
exchange it for a larger annuity ferminable at 
death; and if he does not exercise these options, his 
representatives at his death can also surrender their 
ten-year annuity for a cash payment, or have a 
larger annuity for a shorter period or a smaller 
annuity for a longer period than ten years, provision 
being made by these options for the varying wishes 
and necessities of those left behind. Of course, these 
policies are not restricted to annuities of £100 only, 
despite the title of the leaflet; on the contrary, 
policies will be issued to secure annuities of any 
multiple of £10 at proportionate rates of premium. 
On the whole, the “£100 a Year” leaflet is worth 
careful consideration, and, backed by the security 
and prestige of the Hand-in-Hand, it is certainly 
likely to attract those who favour such schemes and 
to achieve a very satisfactory success. 





FINANCE, 


A! NCE we wrote a week ago there has been a very 
N 


) considerable change in the Money Market, 
although it is as difficult now as it was then to 
profitably,employ capital in the short loan market. 
Rates there are quoted at the nominal } per 
cent., and even at this figure nearly every afternoon 
large balances have been left over for which it has 
been found impossible to find employment. The 
withdrawal of a considerable sum of money, chiefly 
upon German and Russian account, has had the effect 
of hardening rates in the discount market, and has 
also had the effect of preventing bankers from taking 
bills very freely. Partly the advance in the price of 
money is due to the usual holiday requirements 
experienced every season at the end of July, to the 
fact that we have this week had a settlement upon 
the Stock Exchange, and also to the ordinary 
demands upon the market, such as the payment of 





salaries and so on, which always come upon the 
market at the end of each month. That no 
serious apprehension exists in the market of any 
important advance in rates may be judged by 
the fact that even six months’ bills have been 
discounted well below the official minimum charged 
by the Bank of England, while three months’ 
bills in most cases have been no better than |! per 
cent., although, where the object has been to keep 
the bill case as light as possible, 1) was asked, but 
merely for the object of discouraging business, The 
withdrawal of gold from London upon German and 
still more upon Russian account is always regarded 
with a certain amount of uneasiness by the London 
Money Market. Readers of Ture SrEAKER are well 
aware that the only real free market in existence for 
gold is here in London, and money once withdrawn 
from London and placed in the vaults of the great 
State banks of the Continent is practically ear- 
marked as a reserve for any serious crisis which may 
arise. For purposes of trading, therefore, these 
withdrawals for the Continent mean in ordinary 
cases that the money is no longer available. This is 
so even in the case of the Bank of France and the 
Imperial Bank of Germany, and is very much more 
so in the case of the Imperial Bank of St. Petersburg. 
There has also been this week a small withdrawal 
of gold upon United States account, and one 
of the features of the market has been the 
eagerness of American bankers and others who are 
financially related with the United States in en- 
deavouring to place bills maturing during the next 
couple of months. For the reasons which we 
explained last week we do not think that the 
demand on United States account is likely to be 
large, although of course a considerable sum in the 
aggregate may be taken between this and autumn. 
It cannot be denied that the amount due from 
Europe to the United States, and indeed to North 
America generally, on account of purchases of food- 
stuffs and raw materials is very large. But, as 
we explained last week, the purchase of American 
securities on Wednesday's account during recent 
months has also been very large; and, in addition, asit 
now seems not improbable that a treaty of peace 
can be drawn up between the United States and 
Spanish Governments which will be mutually satis- 
factory, further large purchases of ships and raw 
material from Europe by the United States may 
occur. It is, of course, well known that at the 
present moment there is a large battleship recently 
launched, which was built to the order of the 
United States Government in this country, but 
which, owing to the war now in progress between 
that Government and Spain, it has been impossible 
to deliver. Therefore, although it is always 
hazardous to venture a prediction on a matter in 
which certainty is impossible, we do not think the 
withdrawals of gold fr6m London on United States 
account are likely to prove very large. 

Business upon the Stock Exchange this week, 
owing partly to the settlement and partly to the 
advent of the holidays, has been again upon a very 
restricted scale. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
absence both of speculative activity and investment 
purchasing, prices are wonderfully well main- 
tained, showing clearly that the economic con- 
dition of the markets is good, and that the 
absence of business is due to political considera- 
tions, and not to amy unsound condition in the 
markets themselves. There has been some buying 
this week of American railroad securities on specula- 
tive account here in London ; but this did not reach 
any very large dimensions, and has been checked by 
selling from Wall Street. Although the prospects of 
peace have greatly improved, operators are begin- 
ning to realise that as yet Spain has only asked 
the United States Government to state upon 
what terms she is prepared to make peace—which 
is a very different thing from unconditional sur- 
render. Until peace is actually signed, therefore, 
any speculative operations in American securities 
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would be attended with danger, and might involve 
considerable loss. 

The Silver Market has been strong all the week, 
the price per ounce showing a fractional improve- 
ment on balance during the week. There has been 
considerable buying upon Indian and Far Eastern 
account, although during the last day or so the 
demand shows some sign of flattening. The heavy 
fall in the price of wheat during the past month is 
at last telling on the demand for India Council 
drafts. The total applications on Wednesday for the 
25 lacs offered by the India Council only slightly 
exceeded 6 lacs of rupees as against 235 lacs on 
Wednesday of last week and 129 lacs applied for at 
this time twelve months ago. The prices, however, 
obtained show a further improvement on last week’s 
figure, and while a year ago the Council made its 
allotments at an average price of about Is. 3d. per 
rupee, the lowest tender accepted on Wednesday 
last was Is. 3{d., and the average price obtained is a 
small fraction above the figure. 

We are glad to see that the Great Northern and 
City Railway is to be built after all, in spite of the 
failure which attended the first issue of the pro- 
spectus. We understand that the present Company, 
which is this week before the public, has received 
ample support both from the public and from the 
syndicate which underwrote the issue. 


THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 

Ss“ TURDA Y.—Mr. Goschen’s statement last night 

leaves a bad taste in the mouth. We are all 
agreed as to the necessity for keeping up the fleet. 
Nobody who has any responsible position in the 
political world will oppose any wise measure founded 
upon what Mr. Goschen rather happily described as 
the “ two-power policy.” But some ugly reflections 
naturally arise in connection with last night's 
speech. In the first place, one asks how it is 
that the Admiralty should have been so many 
months behind other people in learning what Russia 
was doing with regard to her navy. Surely if there 
had been a really intelligent Board at Whitehall 
the First Lord would have known, as soon as the 
man in the street did, of the increase in the 
Russian naval estimates. More serious than this, 
however, is the manner in which — for the 
first time in our history — Mr. Goschen justified 
the enormous increase of expenditure by a direct 
reference to Russia and to what Russia is doing. 
This new fleet is meant to face Russia in Chinese 
waters. That is the fact which the First Lord 
distinctly conveyed in the course of his speech. 

One wonders whether a penny of this eight 
millions would have been needed if Lord Salisbury 
and the Foreign Office had been up to their work. 
I doubt it. But the country looks on in supine 
indifference whilst the present outrageous system is 
maintained, and an old man in declining health is 
permitted to play at being Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary at the same time. This bad joke 
has cost us a great deal already, and we are now 
going to pay the handsome sum of eight millions 
sterling in order that Lord Salisbury may continue 
to play it. For my part I do not believe that if 
we spent eighty instead of eight millions additional 
upon the fleet, Lord Salisbury would be any 
stronger or more successful in his Chinese policy 
than he has been during the last eight months. 
Russia will continue to laugh at us, whilst the 
unfortunate taxpayer is freely bled in order to 
cover the impotence of Lord Salisbury and the 
Foreign Office. Last night's speech was one of the 
most serious ever made by an English Minister, and 
the worst of it is that the unparalleled sacrifices 
which he calls upon the nation to make are almost 
certain to be made in vain. Until we have a real 





Foreign Minister who can act, and who is not afraid 
of his own shadow, increased armaments are 
absolutely useless. If we had such a Minister I do 
not believe that they would be necessary. 

Monday.—The official announcement this morn- 
ing with regard to the appointment of a new and 
additional Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs will 
be regarded as good news by those who know 
anything of the conditions prevailing at the Foreign 
Office at present. The story that Sir Martin 
Gosselin’s appointment is meant as a snub to Mr. 
Chamberlain may be taken with a grain of salt. No 
doubt the “ pushful” Colonial Secretary has been a 
thorn in the side te the Foreign Office for a long time 
past. He did his best to get the country into war 
with France a few months ago, and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that at that time there was 
almost as much friction between the two departments 
housed in Downing Street as between the Ioreign 
Office and the Quai d’Orsai. Lord Salisbury will be 
delighted to put a fresh man into his great depart- 
ment,and to make him act as a buffer between himself 
and the too energetic Mr. Chamberlain. But even if 
Mr. Chamberlain went out of the Ministry to-morrow 
—and nobody knows when he may or may not zo— 
the need for additional strength at the Foreign Cffice 
would be universally felt. The present state of our 
relations with China shows, however, that it is not 
only more men, but stronger men, that we want. 
The leading article in the Times this morning is a 
pretty commentary upon Mr. Goschen’s jingo speech 
of Friday. 

Tuesday.—A victory at Reading was anticipated, 
but not such a victory as Mr. Palmer secured yester- 
day. This is a crushing defeat of the combined 
forces of Toryism and Socialism. Truly, if the Liberal 
party is in a poor way in the House of Commons, it 
has no reason to complain of its state in the country. 
Even Mr. Doughty, who has of course a great initial 
advantage at Grimsby, may find that he has made 
a miscalculation in turning Tory at the present 
moment. In Cornwall Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s 
success is believed to be certain, and though 
Grimsby will be a harder business for the Liberal 
candidate, there is no need to despair of his elec- 
tion. 

I see that certain supporters of the Government 
are once more attempting to use Old Age Pensions 
as an electioneering cry. They got their seats in 
1895 by making promises on that subject that they 
have never fulfilled and never could fulfil. They 
are now trying to keep the old cry alive in the hope 
that it may be of some service to them when they 
next have to face their dupes in the constituencies , 
Pensions for the aged poor are extremely desirable in 
themselves, and in spite of the report of the Royal 
Commission many of us hope that some system of 
pensions will yet be established. But if there is 
anything calculated to destroy the chances of the 
adoption of a pension system it is the attempt to 
make party capital out of the cry. No one can 
have a moment's faith in the sincerity of men who 
seem far more anxious about their position in their 
own constituencies than about the hard economic 
facts which must be dealt with before a pension 
system can be established. 

Once more it is a Liberal Unionist who carries off 
a prize in the Colonial Service. Lord Minto is closely 
connected with the Greys, and Greys and Mintos 
have ever been among the most favoured of our 
great families. Lord Minto’s appointment as 
Governor-General of Canada will, it is to be feared, 
be a sore disappointment to many noble lords who 
do not belong to the Liberal Unionist section of the 
Ministerial party. 

Wednesday.—The good news from Washington 
this morning puts everything else into the shade. 
A speedy termination to a war which, it is now 
clear, ought never to have been begun, is the best 
thing that can be hoped for by everybody. That 
this struggle will have very grave political effects 
cannot be doubted ; aud curiously enough it looks as 
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though its consequences would be at least as im- 
portant to the United States as to Spain. 

The House of Commons never shines when deal- 
ing with a question of privilege, and there was 
something positively ridiculous in the business of 
yesterday afternoon. An Irish member's newspaper 
was boycotted by a certain board of guardians 
because the Irish member had made a speech of 
which the guardians did not approve. Thereupon 
the valiant Mr. John Redmond proclaimed that a 
breach of privilege had been committed and insisted 
upon carrying a resolution on the subject, in 
spite of the half-hearted opposition of Mr. Balfour. 
Really, one must ask how often Mr. Gladstone was 
subjected to pains and penalties on the part of 
members of the general public—including some of 
Mr. Redmond’s own friends—because of speeches 
which he made in Parliament. This sensitiveness on 
the subject of privilege distinguishes many of the 
less important members of the House. It isa pity that 
the common sense of the assembly did not assert 
itself yesterday. Even the House of Commons cannot 
compel a particular board of guardians to insert its 
advertisements in a particular newspaper. Of what 
use is it, then, to invite a struggle in which the 
stronger party cannot be sure of victory, and is 
certain to suffer a great loss of dignity ? 

Thursday.—Mr. Hooley’s evidence yesterday 
fairly eclipses in interest the gossip of the Lobby. 
A great deal was expected from the confessions of 
this arch-promoter, and more has been given than 
was even anticipated. The figures he named in 
connection with some of his noble directors are 
fairly startling, and the light which he casts upon 
the integrity of financial journalism is—well, is what 
those behind the scenes expected that it would be. 
There is, however, a great deal more to come out on 
this side of the ugly business, and it is to be hoped 
the Bankruptcy Court official will do his duty, and 
insist upon having the whole truth brought out. 
It is time that the public got some indication of the 
real value of the advice tendered to them by news- 
paper writers as to their investments. 

An evening newspaper made a mild sensation last 
night by publishing a placard referring to the 
threatened resignation of Mr. Chamberlain. The 
paper, however, merely referred to a story in an 
article published anonymously in one of the reviews. 
That Mr. Chamberlain's position in the Ministry 
continues to be an uncomfortable one is well known 
in political circles, and his appearance as he sits upon 
the Treasury Bench is in itself a confirmation of this 
fact. At any moment a crisis may come; but as 
Mr. Chamberlain is well aware that a not inconsider- 
able section of the Tory party are filled with 
dissatisfaction with Lord Salisbury, he may possibly 
think that it will be wiser on his part to remain in 
the Ministry and profit by the revolt against the 
Prime Minister rather than to sever himself from the 
present organisation of the Unionist party. 

Friday.—All London is laughing this morning 
over the ridiculous blunder in the print of Sir Claude 
Macdonald's despatch issued from the Foreign Office 
last night. There is no mistaking the “ fine Roman 
hand” of the commentator who, having found fault 
with the bad grammar of Sir Claude, cynically 
remarks that it is of no consequence. Those who 
have had the privilege of reading any of the letters 
which Lord Salisbury is in the habit of addressing to 
our representatives abroad cannot fail to recognise 
the half-humorous, half-bored strain of these marginal 
annotations upon Sir Claude's despatch. But what 

proof we have here of the fact that chaos prevails at 
this moment in the Foreign Office ! 

The brisk fight in the House of Commons last 
night over the surreptitious interference of the 
Education Department with a Bill promoted by the 
London School Board furnished one of the most 
exciting episodes of the session. Backstairs in- 
fluences are, as Lord Hugh Cecil proudly boasted, 
superior, in the present régime, to the legitimate 
forces of public opinion, and Lord Hugh, by means 








of these influences, can always succeed in perpetrat- 
ing a clerical job. 





MR. HOOLEY’S PEERS. 
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\ ‘R. HOOLEY'S disclosures show that in his 
pt mouth the word “blackmail” has lost its 
usual meaning. To be blackmailed is to be forced 
to pay money you do not want to pay. But Mr. 
Hooley’s evidence before the Registrar makes it 
clear that he always wanted to pay. Nothing 
delighted him so much as an excuse for giving 
somebody a cheque. When people who befriended 
his speculations were too modest to put in claims 
to his bounty, he sought them out and rewarded 
them. An article in a financial paper pleased him 
so much that he hunted up the author and presented 
him with £500. Mr. Hooley reminds us of Mr. Boffin. 
That credulous millionaire believed in Mr. Silas 
Wegg's knowledge of the classics, and was always 
overcome when Mr. Wegg dropped into poetry. The 
Weggs of finance had only to call on Mr. Hooley and 
mention that they owned certain small prints which 
must be “ kept quiet,” and Mr. Hooley produced his 
cheque book without a murmur. He was not 
unwilling but eager to administer this sedative to 
those restless little organs. He did business on the 
assumption that everybody who owned a paper liable 
to disquieting fits ought to have as many doses of 
the usual medicine as he wanted. Mr. Hooley yearned 
for sympathy, and did his utmost, according to his 
means, to make it universal. A man he had never 
heard of was introduced to him as a special soother 
of a feverish Press, and he paid this practitioner's 
fees without inquiry. A list .of papers to be 
subsidised was, he says, presented to him from 
time to time. The list is missing, but we do 
not suppose that if it were forthcoming it would 
show that many journals of repute were in receipt 
of Mr. Hooley’s money. It would probably show 
that his indiscriminate largesse had produced a 
mushroom growth of papers which had no other 
reason for existence. If you water a particular soil 
in this way, it will yield numerous crops of very 
thirsty weeds. 

But if Mr. Hooley did not get the value of his 
money from the journals which had to be quieted, 
he was more fortunate as an investor in titles. He 
enriched the Danlop prospectus with noble names, 
and paid for them very handsomely. His memory 
may not be accurate as to all these transactions, 
but there is no reason to doubt that various noble- 
men received very large sums. One is said to have 
had as much as £25,000. Another was content with 
£12,000, because, in his innocence, he supposed this 
to be half the amount divided between him and 
the shrewder aristocrat. Does he feel any sense 
of injury now? Will he go about proclaiming his 
wrongs and seeking redress? It is probable that he 
and his associates regard this business with Mr. 
Hooley as perfectly legitimate, and see no slur upon 
their escutcheons in the “ front sheet” of the famous 
prospectus. When the Duke of Rutland in his youth 
wrote the couplet, 


Let laws and learning, arts and commerce die, 
But spare, O spare our old nobility! 


he did not foresee that the bond between our old 
nobility and commerce would become so intimate as 
to avert all danger of decease on either side. Mr. 
Hooley’s cheques are written in the blue blood of 
the oldest families. Being a man of imagination, 
he must have exulted in this union of ancestral pride 
with the arts of the company promoter. Here, 
moreover, he was on surer ground than in his 
relations with mysterious go-betweens who under- 
took to keep the papers from delirium. Our old 
nobility is worth its market value to the speculator. 
Nothing is so certain in this transitory world as the 
worship of titles by the British public. Provided 
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your board of directors be composed of earls, you 
may float a company for the working of salt mines 
in the moon without exciting any apprehension in 
the mind of the average investor. In him the feudal 
instinct is unimpaired. He will put his money into 
anything which is graced with a coronet. Mr. Hooley 
has sprung from aclass which is peculiarly susceptible 
to this deep and abiding passion for the aristocracy, 
and the generous scale on which he paid his earls 
must have been prompted by his own fervent 
loyalty to their order. It is surely possible for a 
company promoter to go into the market and buy 
an earldom for his directorate for less than twenty- 
five thousand pounds, or even twelve thousand. 
But Mr. Hooley was not the man to haggle with 
lords. He wanted their names on his prospectus, 
but he had the higher ambition to be their shield 
and buckler against Jacobinism. He desired to 
enter Parliament in order to be a pillar of the 
House of Peers. Had all gone well with him, he 
would have spent his money so lavishly for this 
great object that the party leaders who commanded 
his allegiance would have eventually rewarded him 
with a peerage. Thus, by devoting his cheque-book 
to earls, he might have become an earl himself ! 

This process is not at all fantastic when 
we consider the unlimited power of money, and 
the natural alliance of snobbery and jobbery. These 
important factors are overlooked by politicians 
who talk lightly of abolishing the House of Lords. 
They have not pondered the new significance of a 
social system which permits the refined gold of 
patrician prestige to be gilded by a Hooley. The 
House of Lords may commit political errors, but how 
can it be seriously undermined when it is upheld by 
the savings of admiring investors? The authority of 
Magna Charta pales before the authority of the pro- 
spectus, and the most eloquent tribune of the people 
is not so eloquent as the titles on a board of direc- 
tors. There is a far-reaching purpose in the conduct 
of Mr. Hooley’s earls. We should be guilty of gross 
injustice in supposing that they and the astute 
gentlemen who “introduced” them to Mr. Hooley 
were influenced chiefly by monetary considerations. 
They reflected that while company floating has an 
irresistible fascination for the investor, they are 
the natural leaders of the democracy, and they seized 
the opportunity of utilising popular finance as 
an instrument for securing their supremacy against 
revolution. In a word, they are not mere “ guinea- 
pigs,” but statesmen who are deftly turning to 
account the commercial spirit of the age. It is not 
easy to see how this policy can be effectually com- 
bated. A democratic majority of the House of Com- 
mons might enact that it is the exercise of undue 
influence for a peer to become director of a company ; 
but this disability of titles would not be sanctioned 
by the House of Lords, and if a reforming Ministry 
went to the country on it, defeat would be inevitable. 
Mr. Hooley’s personal failure must be ascribed to the 
excessive generosity of his temperament; but his 
example may be bettered by a more astute and 
masterful genius, who will put earls and even dukes 
into every prospectus, and turn the House of Lords 
itself into a sublime assurance company with its 
shares always at a premium. 








THE GOVERNMENT AND SCOTCH 
EDUCATION. 


WICE within a few years a great opportunity 

has presented itself of perfecting the educational 
system of Scotland. The state of affairs is such 
that a little well-directed energy and intelligence 
might make a new era like that which the Scot re- 
calls when he speaks fondly of the debt his country 
owes to John Knox. Fifty years ago it might have 
been said with confidence that no country was 





better provided with the means of educating the 
people, and that no country had profited more 
from education. Johnson’s famous sarcasm that 
“every one in Scotland got a mouthful of education, 
but no one a full meal,” was, after all, only his 
somewhat jaundiced way of setting forth Scotland’s 
good fortune in being able to provide for all the 
training which gave her sons unequalled success 
abroad, while it turned their bleak and poverty- 
stricken land into the prosperous and wealthy 
country which we know. The Scottish aristocracy 
were compelled to seek class and caste surroundings 
for their children in the schools and universities 
of England, but the great mass of the people re- 
ceived in the national schools and universities the 
training which made them unique in the wide 
diffusion of knowledge and quickening of the 
mental powers, and developed the hardheadedness 
which has characterised the Scotsman quite as much 
in trade and commerce as in theological disquisitions. 

The changing circumstances of the present cen- 
tury, the increase of population, the growth of city 
and town life, and the sudden development of new 
districts through the opening of mines and the 
rise of new manufactures, made the old system 
inadequate, and Scottish educational history since 
the middle of the century has been the record of 
a succession of attempts to meet the new necessities 
—attempts often inspired by most creditable 
motives, which have as yet, however, failed 
to give to the country the same pre-eminence 
which it formerly enjoyed. There has been pro- 
gress in many respects, but in comparison with 
other countries Scotland has not held its own. 
It is true that the people’s schools in Scotland are 
still well ahead of the English Board and Voluntary 
schools, although their superiority is rapidly 
diminishing ; but when we compare what is being 
done in France, Germany, Switzerland, to train 
their respective peoples for the struggles of inter- 
national trade and commerce, we must confess that 
instead of being in the very front Scotland hardly 
holds the second rank. And this arises from her 
new educational system having been too much 
dictated by English circumstances and necessities. 
The method of “payment by results,” by which it was 
vainly imagined that teachers supposed to be un- 
trustworthy or incompetent could be forced to give 
value for money expended, and that so much 
education could be secured for so many pence or 
shillings, like parcels of goods across a shopkeeper’s 
counter, did harm in England, but was even 
more injurious in Scotland, as it tended to lower 
educational ideals and to degrade educational 
methods. As all protested who had any grasp 
of educational principles, such a system, by 
introducing purely commercial ideas into the 
school, turned it from a mental gymnasium— 
a training place of the spirit and intellect—into a 
factory or warehouse where not moral or intellec- 
tual considerations, but questions of money and 
grants were uppermost. In England and Scotland 
alike the system of payment by results has been 
killed, but it cost Scotland precious years, in which 
more than one generation of children lost the oppor- 
tunities which can never return of not only 
obtaining information, but having their minds 
roused to activity and inspired with the love of 
knowledge which makes men and nations great. 
Imperfect as were the schools early in the present 
century, especially where there had been great and 
sudden increase of population, until 1872 every 
Scottish boy and girl found in their own parish 
school a ladder set up to bid them climb and to make 
climbing possible. Mr. Gladstone was astonished to 
find a cottar’s son reading Homer, and many another 
Englishman saw with mingled feelings of surpris> 
and envy the son of the gamekeeper or ploughman 
preparing in the common parish school to enter the 
University. But the new system has practically 
made it impossible for the common school now 
to give the introduction to higher education 
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which it did in earlier days, and little has been 
done to provide a substitute. Missionaries, medical 
men, traders, engineers, explorers went forth 
from the common school which to-day finds it 
an impossible task to prepare their successors. The 
Acts of 1890 and 1892 made sums of money available 
which might have enabled the fabric of the Scottish 
educational system to be rebuilt. No one would 
dream of denying that good has been done by means 
of the money thus given to develop a new and sound 
system of secondary education ; but no one with any 
knowledge of the facts would dream of saying that 
anything has been established even approximating 
to a satisfactory system of higher education. In 
towns and districts here and there much has been 
done, but all is a matter of accident. In one place 
full provision is made, in another little is done. 
One method prevails in one county, another in the 
next. There is no general method, no well recognised 
system, no wise adaptation to make the best of the 
country’s resources and to meet its wants. The 
secondary schools, too few in number, and far too 
poorly supported, have not received the help to 
which they were entitled. During the present 
year the Educational Institute, representing the 
great body of Scottish teachers, has made careful 
inquiry as to the actual facts; its findings are 
that higher education in Scotland is at present 
in a state of chaos. Following the example 
of the Institute, the Association of Secondary 
Teachers has been collecting facts specially con- 
cerning secondary schools; and they report that 
as the result of the grant of 1892, which was in 
particular meant “ to place these schools on a more 
satisfactory footing,’ instead of being improved 
a large proportion have lost income, have lost 
pupils, and are actually in a worse condition than 
when the Government and the Education Depart- 
ment began to help them. That is the result of the 
mismanagement of the first opportunity to help 
higher education in Scotland. 

Another opportunity hascome. The Government 
has been compelled to give something to Scotland in 
the form of an equivalent grant. On this many 
questions might be raised; for the present we wish 
to ask only one—is this opportunity, too, to be 
muddied?’ The Government seem to have only one 
idea—to throw down some money and leave it to be 
scrambled for by whatever claimants please to put 
themselves forward. Mr. Shaw, the Solicitor-General 
for Scotland under the late Government, has put 
forward a proposal to do something real which 
would ensure substantial advantages from the pro- 
posed expenditure. Instead of saying, “ Here is some 
money, spend it somehow,” he suggests that we should 
ask what would be the best forScotland. He proposes, 
by giving to education two-thirds of this equivalent 
grant, to make the educational ladder real, so that 
the nation may profit by the trained capacity of its 
children. With sixty thousand pounds Mr. Shaw 
proposes to strengthen the secondary schools, to 
put higher education within reach of every pro- 
mising boy or girl, and thereafter to give free 
access to the universities or technical colleges in 
every case in which scholars are qualified to take 
advantage of the highest education. If Mr. Shaw's 
proposals were accepted, if his ideas were even in 
@ measure realised, within ten years Scotland as 
a nation might take the very foremost place. 
Is this too much to expect? Probably it is; for 
Scotland seemingly need expect little from this 
Government. They promised an Act to enable 
Scottish local business to be done more easily and 
economically ; but all they have given is a Bill to be 
pulled to pieces in Committee. They could give 
Scotland the means of securing educational superi- 
ority ; they are much more likely to supplement the 
agricultural rating grant, to give further relief to 
the police rates, and throw down a little more to be 
frittered away for want of ideas, system, organisa- 
tion in the field of technical instruction. All that is 
wanted to introduce a new era in Scottish education 





is earnestness, enthusiasm, thought. Can we expect 
these to be vouchsafed to Scotland by the men who 
last year forced upon her the grant to strengthen 
voluntary schools, and of necessity, therefore, to 
weaken the national system ? 








WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND JOURNALISM, 


Soe 


TY\HERE are some discoveries, such as Edison's 

Phonograph and the Rintgen Rays, which have 
burst upon the public with dramatic suddenness- 
they have not been generally anticipated, and the 
rapid unfolding of their full significance is almost 
startling. But there are other inventions, and 
amongst them are perhaps the most important of 
all, which have been arrived at by a tedious process 
of development. Their possibility has long been 
foreshadowed, and men of science have laid down 
the lines upon which the ultimate triumph will be 
attained. Step by step the invention has been brought 
nearer to completion, and when the final touch is 
added and it stands complete before the world, the 
public are interested, perhaps enthusiastic, but they 
refuse to be overwhelmed with wonder. Of this 
latter kind is Signor Marconi’s system of wireless 
telegraphy. For many years it has been recognised 
that telegraphy without connecting wires was 
possible; scientist after scientist has added his 
contribution towards its practical realisation, and 
in a crude form, insufliciently developed for applica- 
tion to thejbusiness of life, it was invented long ago. 
But it has been left to Signor Marconi to bring it to 
that state of completeness which converts it from a 
scientific toy into an invention of immense practical 
utility. What forms that utility will ultimately 
assume it remains for the ingenuity of future genera- 
tions to determine, but there are two directions 
in which it is manifest that wireless telegraphy is 
destined to produce far-reaching results. The 
services which it will render to navigation by en- 
abling ships to communicate with each other, and 
with the shore, over distances which would 
effectually bar communication by previously exist- 
ing methods, and in all conditions of weather, have 
been amply demonstrated, and already the Italian 
Government is introducing the system into its Navy 
for signalling purposes. Equally striking would 
seem to be the part which wireless telegraphy may 
play in the future of journalism. The practicability 
of applying it to this purpose has just been placed 
beyond question by a remarkable series of experi- 
ments conducted by that enterprising newspaper, 
the Dublin Daily Express. 

The experiments were carried out in connection 
with the Royal St. George Yacht Club Regatta, 
which was held at Kingstown on Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week. A small steamer, the now 
historic Flying Huntress, was chartered and fitted 
up with Signor Marconi’s instruments for trans- 
mitting and receiving messages, and the young 
inventor himself took charge of the installation. 
A transmitting and receiving station was similarly 
fitted up on the shore at Kingstown. As the 
Flying Huntress followed the course of the yachts, 
a yachting expert stood upon the bridge and 
dictated reports of the races from time to time, 
which were handed to Signor Marconi or his 
assistant and telegraphed to the Kingstown sta- 
tion. Thence they were despatched by telephone 
to the office of the Daily Express in Dublin, and 
appeared in successive editions of its satellite, the 
Evening Mail. The messages were received with 
absolute accuracy at Kingstown, and the possibility 
of applying the system to journalism was triumph- 
antly demonstrated. The experiments were particu- 
larly striking on the second day, for the weather was 
then decidedly thick and the sea heavy,and for consid- 
erable periods during the races the competing yachts 
were quite invisible from Kingstown. Nevertheless 
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the spectators—if they can be called such—upon 
the shore were kept informed of the progress of 
the races by bulletins issued from the receiving 
station. The greatest distance over which messages 
were sent during these trials was about twelve 
miles; but in a subsequent experiment the Flying 
Huntress was taken to the far side of Howth Head, 
and messages were sent to Kingstown, over a dis- 
tance of twenty-eight miles, and easily received in 
spite of the intervening hill. 

A practical demonstration of this kind carries 
absolute conviction, and we may look to see a very 
rapid development in the application of wireless 
telegraphy to press purposes. In a little while we 
shall probably become familiar with the significant 
words, “ By Wireless Telegraph,” above the latest 
intelligence in our morning paper. We shall also, 
perhaps, have ceased to wonder at the wire-netting 
which will doubtless adorn the roof of the news- 
paper oflice of the future. The exact methods 
by which the distribution of news on _ this 
system can be carried out will readily be 
evolved, and it is easy to see how great a simplifica- 
tion will be effected in the present cumbrous system 
whereby a news telegram is repeated again and 
again before reaching all its many destinations. 
Even with the present development of the system it 
would be possible for a telegram despatched by a 
news agency to be read simultaneously by all its 
clients within a certain radius, and as the system 
becomes more nearly perfect, the radius will be 
greatly extended. The means whereby it will be 
made impossible or difficult for the message to be 
read by those for whose benefit it is not intended 
are matters rather of business organisation than of 
science ; at any rate, the scientific principles upon 
which they will be based are already understood. 

The conception of wireless telegraphy, in its 
modern sense, dates back to the time when Herz 
made his important discovery of the so-called 
electric oscillations. These waves, which differ only 
from visible light in the magnitude of their wave- 
length, were found to travel with the velocity of 
light, and to have the valuable property of being 
able to pass through almost all obstacles without 
let or hindrance. It was easy to foresee that if 
some instrument could be invented which would be 
able to receive the Herzian light, it would constitute 
an invaluable method of signalling or telegraphing. 
It was not long before an “electric eye” was dis- 
covered, and to such an extent had the development of 
this instrument and the accompanying apparatus 
for transmission been developed that Dr. Slaby, the 
German scientist, was able to send and receive 
messages through a distance of one or two miles. 
But this, of course, was quite inadequate for 
practical purposes, and it was not until Signor 
Marconi carried the invention a considerable step 
further and added, as Dr. Slaby generously recog- 
nises, something entirely new to the apparatus of his 
predecessors, that wireless telegraphy came into the 
field of commercialenterprise. The sending apparatus 
is the simplest part of the system. Itconsists mainly 
of a powerful induction coil, generally known as 
a “Ruhmkorff” coil, although, as Professor Fitz- 
gerald has pointed out, it ought rather to be called 
the “Callan” coil, Professor Callan, of Maynooth, 
having been one of the first persons to work with a 
coil of this kind. One of the brass knobs of the coil 
is connected with a high vertical conductor in the 
form of a long piece of galvanised iron wire netting, 
suspended from the top of a high mast; the other 
knob is connected with the earth. As the key is 
depressed a succession of sparks pass from one knob 
to the other. This discharge is really an oscillating 
discharge, and from all parts of the vertical 
conductor electric oscillations are set up in the 
surrounding ether and travel in all directions at the 
respectable speed of 182,000 miles per second. The 
receiving instrument is more complicated. The 
Waves are caught—to speak metaphorically—by a 
similar vertical conductor of wire-netting. This 





conductor is connected with a small glass-tube con- 
taining metallic filings. At each end of the tube is a 
wire bringing the filings into connection with a 
weak electric battery. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the electric current from this battery cannot 
pass through the filings, but as soon as the waves of 
Herzian light strike the wire-netting, the remarkable 
result occurs that the filings become able to 
act as a perfect conductor. The weak current 
is now able to pass, and, at other points of 
its circuit, it establishes contacts by which the 
current from a larger and more powerful battery 
is brought into operation and sets the telegraph 
instrument to work in the ordinary way. By 
depressing the key of the transmitting instrument 
momentarily a rapid flash—if we may so express 
it—of Herzian light passes across to the receiver, 
the filings are for a brief moment able to conduct 
the weak current, and the powerful current, 
acting for that brief moment, produces a dot 
upon the tape of the recording instrument. When 
the key is depressed for a longer interval the 
same process is set at work, but for a corre- 
spondingly longer period, and a dash is regis- 
tered. It is necessary after each mark that is 
made upon the tape to restore the filings to their 
original condition by a gentle tap, and an automatic 
tapper is an essential part of the invention. Such, 
in briefest outline, are the principles of this last 
great invention of an age which the thaumaturgy 
of Science has made truly an age of marvels. 








THE WORSHIP OF ATHLETICS. 


\ E are glad that Mr. Bryce took the opportunity, 

the other day, in distributing the prizes at 
University College School, to sound a note of warn- 
ing as to the excessive homage paid to athletics at 
this moment in every corner of the land. Ever since 
the Duke of Wellington violated common-sense and 
history in order to offer an epigrammatic compli- 
ment to the playing-fields of his old school, and 
still more markedly within the last twenty years, 
the passion for athletics has laid hold of Englishmen 
with increasing vehemence and force. The idolatry 
of games which, comparatively few years ago, was 
peculiar to the public schools, has now spread to all 
classes alike, and boys and men in every town in the 
country are found studying athletic records and 
following feats of bat or ball, of foot or wheel, with 
the same absorbed intensity as an Eton or a Harrow 
boy. Moreover, the tendency of public opinion just 
now is to encourage this feeling without pause or 
stint. The local gentry endow these clubs and help 
them. The local newspapers devote columns to 
their doings. The local sportsmen bet upon them. 
The local clergy patronise and bless them. The 
ambition of the boys themselves is trained to run in 
this direction rather than in the direction of serious 
study or hard work. Boys who have to earn their 
living begin to look upon games as a profession, 
which will enable them, can they succeed in them, 
to dispense with the disagreeable necessity of doing 
work, and professionals consequently multiply, and 
the great army of the satellites of sport grows fast. 
Boys in a higher rank of life are taught, almost 
from babyhood, to make a fetish of their games. 
Schoolmasters are chosen, not for their intellectual 
powers, but because they have earned a reputation 
for athletics. Every man who has played cricket 
for his county thinks himself qualified to start a 
preparatory school, and parents rush to inscribe their 
children’s names among his pupils. Fathers tell 
their friends that they would rather see their sons 
play at Lord's than win the Balliol, and are sometimes 
so foolish as to tell the same thing to the sons them- 
selves. Every year the handicap, never light, 
grows heavier against those who, without bending 
to the current, endeavour from boyhood upwards to 
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keep something better than success in games before 
them as the principal object of their lives. 

We would not have it thought that we are blind 
to the great usefulness of games. We need them 
more than any other nation, for, almost alone among 
great nations, we discountenance the exercise of 
arms. Asa training in manliness and temper, sport 
and athletics are not easily surpassed. Asa training 
in physical health, nothing comes near them. In 
this generation, when the rush of town-life is in- 
creasing and the strain upon the nerves is growing 
greater every day, it is difficult to over-estimate the 
value of anything which brings relief from worry or 
which encourages the breathing of fresh air. Games 
take boys from the streets into the fields. They train 
the body. They stimulate healthy living. They tell 
against loafing, against “taverning,” as our ancestors 
politely called it, and against vice. They replace, for 
a time at least, the trashy newspaper, which is so hard 
at work blinding the eyes and vulgarising the 
minds of the rising generation. They fill with ideas 
of wholesome competition brains which might other- 
wise be busied with less wholesome thoughts. They 
provide amusement for a class of people—the young 
school-teachers of East London are particularly in 
our mind—who take life with an awful seriousness, 
to balance which relaxation of any kind is urgently 
required. But the advantages of athletic exercises 
are so obvious and undeniable that they stand in 
no need of defence. We do not wonder that they 
command attention. We are heartily glad to see 
them prosecuted with vigour and enthusiasm upon 
every side. We can well understand, though 
Mr. Bryce could not, the keen interest which 
a great cricket match or a fine football match 
excites among the spectators who gather to watch 
it, and in the still larger audience which reads 
about it in the Press. We rejoice to think that, 
though sport on a great scale remains in civilised 
countries the special enjoyment of the few, games 
like cricket and football, exercises like rowing and 


running and cycling, have become common to every 


class alike. Even the evils of betting, which sport 
inevitably carries in its train, bad as they are, are 
slight compared with the advantages which these 
games confer. But, for all that, we cannot help 
feeling strongly that the tendency to make a fetish 
of athleticism has gone too far, and that it is well 
that our statesmen should remind us that there 
are many other better things in life than this. 
The passion for health is a right thing, though 
even that may be carried too far; the passion for 
amusement is another thing, as to the rights of 
which we are by no means so clear. Yet the growth 
of this passion is, we suppose, at this moment the 
most noticeable thing in the life of the nation. It is 
visible not only in the limited class who make the 
pursuit of pleasure their sole object, but in the 
middle classes and the working classes too. People 
demand more holidays. People of comfortable 
means must go away from London, not only for a 
summer outing, as the old fashion was, but at 
Christmas and at Easter and at Whitsuntide, and 
whenever any pretext or opportunity occurs. 
Working people no longer remain at home on 
Sundays, but travel, as a matter of course, to see 
their friends. Servants no longer put by their sav- 
ings against a rainy day, but spend them in taking 
a holiday at Margate. All classes alike expect more 
variety and amusement in their lives. Sundays are 
become holidays, in the sense in which they were 
holidays before the Puritan Revolution brought the 
Jewish Sabbath into favour with the English people— 
days when the Thames, from Goring downwards, is a 
vast regatta, and every road beset with whirring 
wheels. Theatres grow, and the demand for them 
increases. Novels pour out upon the market, and 
the public for serious literature declines. Even in 
religion there must be something new and startling, 
and the result is the growth of ritualistic practices, 
to meet the restless appetite for change. Are we, 
we wonder, losing that character of grim sobriety 





which Scottish Presbyterianism first taught the 
English people? Are we less hardy, less simple, 
less reverent, less capable of bearing patiently the 
dull routine and labours of the day? Does this new 
passion for amusement, of which the glorification of 
all games is a sign, denote deterioration, a loss of 
patience and a loss of grit? We find it very difficult 
to say, and we are not prepared to be too pessimistic 
about it. No doubt the same changes have been 
noticed in other periods of English history. The 
Elizabethan age to many of us, perhaps, represents 
the fullest and most brilliant period of our national 
life. Yet the later Elizabethans were never tired of 
denouncing the rising generation for its insatiable 
love of pleasure, for its craving for novelty and 
change. The passion went so far then that it pro- 
voked the Puritan reaction, which for two genera- 
tions plunged the gaiety of life in gloom. If the 
reigning passion for amusement goes now too far 
among us, we have little doubt that it will 
in the long run cure itself by some such _ re- 
action once again. Meanwhile, let us see that 
our schoolmasters and teachers, the men who, 
of all others, are bound to keep alight the 
lamp of study, and to inculcate the discipline of 
work, do not, in their respect for physical training, 
merely pander to the popular desire to be amused. 
The lot of the studious boy is never such an easy 
one that we can afford to make it harder than it is 
by laying down the doctrine that muscle is worth 
more than brains. The tendencies of human nature 
do not need to be encouraged to render play more 
popular than work. It is surely time, with all this 
glorification of athleticism round us, that some voices 
should be raised upon the other side. In that 
respect Mr. Bryce has given us once again a good 
example, by reminding us that the pursuit of games 
is something a great deal lower than the pursuit of 
knowledge. By all means, when that fact is once 
established, let us play games with all the vigour 
that we can command. 





TABLE TALK OF GREAT MEN. 


ITERATURE,” says Goethe, “is a fragment of 

4 fragments. The smallest part of what has 
been done and spoken has been recorded; and the 
smallest part of what has been recorded has sur- 
vived.” But there is a literature which is the most 
living and delightful of all—the table-talk of great 
men—of which it might be said that what has been 
recorded and has survived is to what has been en- 
gulfed “in the dark backward and abysm of Time,” 
as the freight of a single ship is to the sunless and 
sumless treasures of lost galleons that lie in the 
depths of the ocean. -How many biographies—how 
many libraries of biography—should we give in 
exchange for a Boswellian record of the conversa- 
tions between Shakespeare and Ben Jonson to 
which old Fuller refers, or of the table-talk in the 
“ Mermaid,” which Beaumont in a letter to Ben 
Jonson recalls thus :— 

What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! Heard words that have been 

So nimble and so full of subtile flame 

As if that everyone from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 


And resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life. 


It might be said that we have got the best part 
of these “ Mermaid” men in their works—that the 
wit and wisdom of their works is to the wit and 
wisdom of their talk as the distilled essence of a 
thousand flowers is to the flowers themselves. But 
the table-talk of these poets was so far from being 
a diffused and confused version of their written 
work that it differed from it in kind, and not in 
degree merely—was not only lighter and brighter, 
but at times subtler and deeper. For what is the 
result of talking over with a friend any subject of 
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which your mind is full? How then does the 
subject open out and show itself in all its colours 
and aspects? And how, also, does your mind itself 
grow, and gain with the exercise skill, surety 
of aim, alertness and legerity? It is like a 
game of lawn-tennis, where the ball is not allowed 
to drop, but is returned to you again and 
again, to the quickening of your eye, of your hand 
and of your foot; while the ball itself, tossed 
this way and that, backwards and forwards, in the 
inner or the outer court, is seen in a thousand 
new lights and angles. “Certain it is,” says Bacon 
in the finest of all his essays, “ that whosoever has 
his mind fraught with many thoughts, his wits and 
understanding do clarify and break up in the com- 
municating and discoursing with another. He tosseth 
his thoughts more easily ; he marshalleth them more 
orderly ; he seeth how they look when they are 
turned into words; finally, he waxeth wiser than 
himself ; and that more by an hour's discourse than 
by a day’s meditation.” Or, as Nat Lee has it:— 


Speech is morning to the mind; 
It spreads the beauteous images abroad, 
Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul. 


If, then, these meetings at the Mermaid had 
had their Boswell, we should have had another 
Shakespeare and another Ben Jonson, who would 
have differed from the Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson of J/iamlet, and of Every Man in His 
Humour, not as a nebula differs from the star into 
which it is to be condensed, but as one star differs 
from another in glory. Take, for instance, the 
classical case of Boswell’s Johnson. The Johnson 
of Boswell differs from the Johnson of “ Rasselas,”’ 
“The Rambler” and “Irene,” as Ben Jonson, according 
to Faller, differed in conversation from Shakespeare. 
“Which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon 
and an English man-of-war. Ben Jonson, like the 
former, was built far higher in learning, solid but 
slow in his performance. Shakespeare, like the 
latter, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could 
turn with all tides, tack about and take advantage 
of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and inven- 
tion.” In truth, in this respect of alertness and 
legerity, the Johnson of Boswell is not recognisable 
in the Johnson of “ Rasselas” and “ The Rambler.” 
But there is a yet more astonishing difference between 
Boswell’s Johnson and the Johnson of literature. 
Suppose we had had no Boswell, and suppose we 
had had to judge of the character and of the range 
of Johnson's powers from his writings alone, should 
we ever have regarded him as a wit and humorist 
of the first rank? We should hardly have regarded 
him as a wit and humorist at all. Judging by his 
writings alone—if there had been no record of 
his talk—we should have known that Johnson had 
a sense of humour, certainly, but we should never 
for a moment have suspected him of being what he 
most assuredly was—a supreme wit and humorist. 
Here most of all we owe Johnson to Boswell’s work 
rather than to his own works; yet even from 
Boswell how little have we got compared with what 
we have lost! Boswell records only the talk of 
about as many days as Johnson lived years—and the 
rest? “ The rest,” as Hamlet says, “is silence.” 

From this classical instance alone we may infer 
the immensity of our loss of the unrecorded table- 
talk of the great—the loss of all the wit and wisdom 
generated by the collision of great minds. Sir 
Robert Ball tells us that all the light and all the 
heat of all the suns come from the collision of vast 
black-out globes which are careering through space 
for ever; but he tells us also—and it is a heart- 
shaking thought—that the number of the numberless 
stars we see is to the appalling number of these 
black-out globes careering through space which we 
cannot see, as a handful of sand is to the sands of the 
sea shore! And as a handful of sand is to the sands 
of the sea shore, so is the light that has come down 
to us from the collision of great minds compared 
with that which has gone black out for ever into 








abysémal darkness. The book which has occasioned 
this paper illustrates it ; for the Hon. Mr. Tollemache, 
in his “ Talks with Mr. Gladstone,” shows us another, 
and in some respects a lighter, brighter, more 
interesting and more engaging personality than that 
presented in any biography of the greatest of English 
statesmen. 








THE NEW “EAST ANGLIA.” 





* 7 E be three counties—not shires; the land of 
the North folk, the land of the South folk— 
Angles both, and the land of the East Saxons.” So 
said the President of the Essex Field Club, the 
Chairman of the meeting of the Natural History 
Societies of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, held at 
Witham last Saturday. It was primarily a field 
meeting of the Essex Club to visit that part of the 
county with which the memory of John Ray is so 
intimately connected; but the officials of that 
Society had invited the Societies of Norfolk and 
Suffolk to send representatives that proposals for 
some form of federation between the associations 
might be discussed, with a view to promoting 
friendly co-operative action. It was suggested that 
the three counties, for this purpose, should be 
known as the “ East Anglian” district, and that an 
annual congress or conference should be established 
for the discussion of matters of common interest. 
The Secretary of the Essex Society, which had 
taken the initiative in the movement, read a paper 
pointing out the advantage of a two-days’ con- 
ference every year—the first day to be occupied 
with a business meeting, the reading of scientific 
papers and discussions thereon, with a conversazione 
in the evening; the following day to be spent in 
excursions to places of interest in the neighbourhood 
of the centre chosen. Another question raised was 
that of joint publication of scientific records. This 
is admittedly difficult; but difficulties are made 
to be overcome, and the advantage of one “ East 
Anglian” Natural History journal for the three 
counties would be a decided gain in the direction 
of reducing the number of scientific publications. 
What is wanted is the elimination of matters of 
local and temporary interest and the preservation 
of everything that has a permanent value. This 
might perhaps be secured by the appointment of 
small but strong sub-editorial committees in each 
county, whose duty it should be to deal with all 
communications made to the society or societies 
within their jurisdiction, passing on to the editor 
only such as seem to deserve the dignity of print. 
Whether members would be anxious to serve on 
such committees—at any rate at first—may be 
doubted, for in the exercise of their duties they 
would undoubtedly have to “blue-pencil” a good 
deal of matter which, for many reasons, they 
would wish to preserve. A case in point is the 
record of the occurrence, year after year, on 
pretty nearly the same day, of the regular bird 
migrants. This is really a waste of space. But 
if the results of, say, ten years’ observations 
were carefully summarised, for any given district, 
and the causes suggested for any increase or decrease 
in number in a given year—this would be a solid 
contribution to our knowledge, and consequently of 
considerable value. And if the societies could see 
their way to addresses on this subject, or to the issue 
of a joint circular, it would considerably lighten the 
work of the county committees and of the editor of 
their journal. The question of joint action was 
touched on by the secretary, and two particularly 
interesting subjects were sketched out—the first 
was the erosion of the coast-line, from which Essex 
suffers as well as East Anglia, in the strict sense of 
the term; and the second was the establishment of 
biological stations. In conclusion, he moved a reso- 
lution affirming the desirability of a Congress, and 
recommending the formation of a committee to 
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promote such a meeting next year. This was 
carried unanimously, and is the first step towards 
the formation of another group of counties, and 
consequently towards the accomplishment of the 
desire of the British Association for the federation 
of scientific societies. 

The proposal for a systematic record of the 
erosion of the common coast-line from Hunstanton 
to the mouth of the Thames, interesting as it would 
undoubtedly be, seems of less practical value than 
the establishment of a permanent biological station. 
To Norfolk probably belongs the credit of having 
first suggested such an institution; but Essex has 
gone further, and founded, in connection with its 
technical education scheme, a temporary station at 
Brightlingsea, the situation of which is exceedingly 
advantageous from many points of view. Standing 
on the Colne Water, it is within easy reach of 
good marine dredging grounds; and the practical 
instruction of its fishing population in all that con- 
cerns their craft would furnish sufficient occupation 
for one naturalist for some time. This work might 
afford grounds for application on the part of the 
authorities for a Government grant. Then the 
supply of food-fish needs investigation, as do the 
marine fauna and flora generally. The microscopic 
aquatic fauna in the ponds and cuts in the marshes 
east of the town is as yet unworked. A few local 
naturalists have done a little; but the bulk of the 
work remains to do. So that, if the temporary 
station, which owes its inception to the County 
Council, could be placed on a permanent footing, it 
would at once become a centre for men who are 
interested in the aquatic fauna and flora of the 
district. Given such a centre, subsidiary institutions 
would in due course arise, to become something like 
centres in their turn. The foundation of such sub- 
ordinate places of observation and study need not be 
very costly. The first scheme with regard to a 
station on the Broads was that a wherry should be 
bought or hired, and fitted up as a laboratory 
where naturalists might examine and work out 
the material they had collected. An Essex natur- 
alist, who advocated the foundation of a biological 
station on the Broads, in a paper read before 
the British Association in 1896, thinks—rightly 
enough, if the funds were available — that 
such a station should have a trained naturalist. 
This would, of course, be an immense advantage, 
but it may be doubted if it is absolutely 
necessary. Indeed, his own work on the small 
crustacea of the Epping Forest district (now in 
course of publication in the Jowrnal of the Essex 
Field Club) may be quoted against his contention. 
It isa model of what such work ought to be; yet 
for his collections he was chiefly dependent on his 
own exertions, and the help he has received—not a 
great deal, it must be admitted—would be readily 
accorded by competent advisers to workers in other 
fields. Whence it would seem advisable, when the 
preliminaries of the proposed union have been 
settled, to consider the best means to secure the 
permanence of the station at Brightlingsea rather 
than to advocate the establishment of another 
station. It is, however, a little premature to discuss 
details. 

The proceedings of the day terminated with a 
pleasant drive through Ray’s country,’ passing 
Faulkbourn Hall—parts of which date from the 
fifteenth century—where he lived for some little 
time after his pupils, the sons of his late friend and 
co-worker Willughby were removed from his care. 
Here he probably acted as tutor to Edward Bullock, 
the son of the owner. The village of Black 
Notley, where Ray was born; “ Dewlands,” the 
“house of his own building”—where his mother 
died in 1678, whither he removed after leaving 
Faulkbourn Hall in 1679, and where he, too, 
died, in 1704-5; and the church in which he was 
baptised, in the churchyard of which he lies buried, 
were then visited. In each place where a halt was 
made, the memory of the great Essex naturalist 





was duly honoured by appreciative remarks on his 
life and work from some of the conductors. The 
party, some fifty in number, then went from Black 
Notley to Stisted Hall at the invitation of the Mayor 
of Colchester. 

Ray has been called, by Prof. E. R. Lankester, 
the “father of modern zoology,” from the fact that 
he made considerable use of anatomical characters 
in his definitions of the larger groups. And it is 
evident, from his letters to Sir Hans Sloane, that he 
was a patient and painstaking observer of insect 
life, paying special attention to the “ generation and 
transmutations of the papilionaceous tribe.” But 
towards the end of his days he worked under great 
difficulties, owing to ill-health, and not long before 
his death he was forced to exclaim: “I must aliis 
lampada tradere.’ The members of the three 
societies will best honour the memory of Ray by 
“passing on the lamp.” There can be no better way 
of doing this than by making the proposed union of 
the three counties an accomplished fact, and so 
constituting a new East Anglia. Floreat! 





THE DRAMA, 


ccxeektbicaentes 
“Tus SAD SHEPHERD.” 


YEN JONSON never finished his pastoral play 
bB of The Sad Shepherd. For this the learned 
offer many conjectural reasons. My own private 
conviction—after witnessing the fragment performed 
by the Elizabethan Stage Society in the courtyard 
of Fulham Palace—is that Ben grew tired of it. 
Although the performance lasted for a bare hour 
and a half, long before the witch, Maudlin, had 
been run to earth by Robin Hood and his merry 
men, and captured in the form of a hare, I found 
myself looking at my watch and wondering at what 
hours the trains left Putney Bridge station. Do not 
be in too great a hurry to brand me “ Philistine.” 
For all I know there may be most beautiful poetry 
in the play, but I could only hear it when 
an occasional gust of wind came into my corner of 
the courtyard, and I cannot live on intermittent 
bursts of rapture. In the long intervals between 
the bursts I had nothing before me but a rather dull 
pantomime. There was Robin, a gentleman with a 
first-class Public School accent and West End 
manner, and there was Maid Marian, for all the 
world like one of the “ladies from the Hall” at a 
vicarage-garden archery meeting—had it not been 
that “ her golden hair was hanging down her back” 
—and there was an extremely decorous Friar Tuck 
(who evidently remembered that he was in the 
Bishop of London’s Palace), and there was a stuffed 
deer. And at times .there would be an eccentric 
dance from Mother Shipton—I mean Maudlin 
the Witch—followed by alarums and excursions 
on the part of Robin Hood’s merry men, who tripped 
“on” and tripped “off” with the monotonous dis- 
cipline of a corps de ballet. Had I not invested two- 
pence in a programme, | think I should have found 
the story somewhat difficult tomake out. Naturally, 
I looked first for the sad shepherd of the title. 
It seemed that this was Aiglamour, who was sad 
because his sweetheart, the shepherdess Earine, 
was supposed to be drowned in the Trent, 
whereas she was all the time shut up in a 
hollow tree by the malevolent witch Maudlin. 
Item: a love-lorn shepherdess, the “gentle” Amie. 
Item: a rhetorical shepherd, the “courteous” 
Lionel, who spoke the prologue. Item: an 
aged shepherd, Alken, the “ sage,” who discoursed of 
witches and how to catch them—with especial refer- 
ence to the mischief-making Maudlin. Finally, there 
was a masque, accompanied by melancholy and in- 
effectual instruments of the period under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. I am sorry that “to 
my stupid comprehension,” as the polite Chinaman 
would say, archaic music drives me to a sort of 
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frenzy, so that I can, by contrast, almost like the 
strains of the piano-organ. I am sorry, too, 
that the whole thing struck me as half-hearted ; 
one had to “make believe very much” before 
one could accept this orange peel and water 
for wine. I do not wonder that Ben Jonson 
thought the thing not worth finishing. One does 
not want to throw cold water upon the ardent and 
generous enthusiasm of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society. I see that Mr. William Poel, the Director, 
lays stress upon the educational value of its work. 
It appears that the students of the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls have found the Society's 
Shakesperian revivals most useful. Candidates for 
the Cambridge Locals offer especial thanks. <A la 
bonne heure! If Mr. Poel succeeds in keeping giddy 
schoolgirls out of mischief, and in helping them toa 
few more marks in their English literature paper at 
the end of term, he will have done enough for 
honour. And he can afford to be quite unconcerned 
by the fact that this pastoral of Ben Jonson’s made 
me as sad as its eponymous shepherd. A. B. W. 





SIDE LIGHTS ON THE WAR. 





II.—Mr. RoosEVELT Srarts Out. (WASHINGTON, 
May 8th.) 


YO-DAY I was in the office of the Adjutant- 
General of the Army, and stopped some time to 
watch the workings of this important department. 
On the table of General Corbin was a heap of 
telegrams, and these were being added to from 
minute to minute by messengers bringing news 
from the Philippines, from Cadiz, from Havana and 
Porto Rico. There was nominally a door-keeper at 
this office, but the public appeared to walk in and 
out at its own gait. It seemed at first as though 
this was General Corbin’s birthday, and all his 
friends were crowding in to congratulate him on 
the happy event. Such scraps of talk as were 
overheard, however, were somewhat in this line :— 

“ Well, General, I don’t want to seem interfering 
with your department, but I would just like to read 
you this memorial about my friend Mulligan, signed 
by twenty of the best Republicans in Squashville. 
We want to see Mulligan a major-general, and I can 
tell you if you don’t do it, we can’t answer for the 
result of the next election.” 

“That’s very kind of you, Mr. Dusenbury. I'll 
speak to General Miles about it. Just leave your 
papers with me. I suppose Mr. Mulligan is a first- 
rate soldier?” 

“Well, you can bet your life, Mr. Mulligan is 
the finest soldier in Squashtown. He was captain of 
our hose company, and when we organised the 
Squashville Guard, Mr. Mulligan was unanimously 
elected colonel.” 

“ All right, Mr. Dusenbury—good morning”; and 
while he is pushing the friend of the Squashville 
candidate towards the door, he is at the same time 
being wrung by the hand on the other side, and 
these words become audible: 

“TI knew you would be in need of staff officers 
for the new volunteer army, so I just brought my 
nephew. He wants to be a colonel on the staff of 
General Lee, but he’s not very particular.” 

General Corbin treats them both as though they 
were doing their country a great service, and asks 
kindly after the young man’s qualification. “:Well,” 
answers the fond uncle, “my nephew aint had much 
chance yet to distinguish himself, but he is tired of 
being a dry-goods clerk, and I have no doubt that if 
you make him a colonel he will do just as well as 
any of them.”’ General Corbin appeared for a moment 
to agree with this proposition, and the uncle went on 
to urge the political consequences which might be 
expected to flow from the appointment of a half- 
educated counter-jumper to a post of military 
responsibility. 








Just then I noted a set of fiercely gleaming teeth 
snapping on the edges of a book so raised that it 
appeared intended as an offensive weapon. This was 
Theodore Roosevelt taking his oath to the Constitu- 
tion on the occasion of his nomination by the 
President to be a lieutenant-colonel of volunteers. 
Mr. Roosevelt wears glasses and looks doubly fero- 
cious in consequence. His family have enriched New 
York by a hospital bearing their name, and in many 
other ways as well his family is associated with 
devotion to public improvement. Roosevelt has done 
many things in his time, and none of them badly. 
He graduated at Harvard, and was subsequently 
admitted to the Bar in New York. He has been a 
ranchman, and also a writer on naval history. He 
is at this moment Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
and at the same time lieutenant-colonel of a cavalry 
regiment about to be recruited from Western ranch- 
men. It is to make the Spanish dragoon quake. 
Indeed, already the command is known as “ Teddy’s 
Terrors ”’—half only in joke. Roosevelt is tremen- 
dously in earnest, and glared at Adjutant-General 
Corbin as though prepared to chuck that portly 
warrior out into the Potomac if he should dare to 
question the efficacy of cow-boy cavalry as compared 
with any other destructive military force. Everybody 
likes Theodore Roosevelt because he is in earnest. 
Some people think he talks too much about himself. 
I do not. I always learn more when I meet men like 
that; and, besides, Roosevelt’s personal ego is full of 
good stuff. 

“No,” said Roosevelt, as we talked war after- 
wards, “I do not wish to beacolonel. I am better 
as lieutenant-colonel. It takes time to fit oneself 
for the command of a regiment. I am not ready 
now. I shall not be for perhaps six weeks.” And 
he meant every word he said. From the Adjutant- 
General's office I went over to that of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, where Roosevelt, in his 
amphibious capacity, was at one and the same time 
constructing ships of war, and telling his recruits 
where to get their cavalry outfit. He was very 
proud of his men. There were but twenty or so at 
that moment in his office, and they reminded me 
much of the men who assisted Jameson to reach 
Krugersdorp. They were indeed a goodly set of 
young athletes, and their lieutenant-colonel was 
very proud of them. I was asked to note that this 
one had been the champion high kicker of the New 
York Athletic Club; another had been half-back on 
the Princeton Football team ; a third had rowed on 
the Harvard crew; the next had been a distinguished 
polo player ; another had been captain of his eight 
at Yale—in short, the Naval Department this morning 
appeared like a congress of amateur sportsmen. They 
were all young men dressed in the height of fashion ; 
some of them had brought their valets along. It all 
seemed very much & la Jameson Raid, very unreal. 
And yet so much in earnest was my combination 
of cavalry colonel and naval secretary that, so far 
from regarding his outfit as comical, I felt prompted 
to offer myself on the spot as a candidate in his 
suite—not because I knew anything of soldiering, 
but because the whole thing seemed to promise a 
grand lark in good company. 

The Assistant-Secretary expressed himself as 
desirous merely of being deposited immediately on 
Cuban soil. His regiment had not yet been re- 
cruited, but the fiery organiser promised that he 
could have his men all together in a few hours, that 
he could give them the necessary military drill on 
the way, and that once in Cuba he could take care 
of himself, whether any other troops were sent or 
not. Listening to enthusiastic language of this kind 
from the teeth of an earnest and single-minded 
friend, who could fail to be carried away? One 
concluded by feeling pity for the puerile precautions 
exercised by such military fossils as Wellington, 
Moltke, and other Generals, whom soldiers have 
hitherto treated with respect. Under the law, Mr. 
Roosevelt's regiment is to be recruited from the 
strictly cattle country in the Rocky Mountains. As 
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a matter of fact, the definitions on this subject are 
conveniently elastic. Under a resident of the cow- 
boy district Mr. Roosevelt includes most anyone 
who may have visited part of the country referred 
to. Some say that he includes in the term cowboy 
any friend who owns a share in a cattle ranch. 
This is exaggeration. Significant it is, however, 
that the doings of * Teddy's Terrors” occupy more 
of newspaper space in America than the doings of 
half a dozen regiments of regulars. The papers 
already picture Roosevelt at the head of his alleged 
cattle-herders paralysing with fright whole brigades 
of Spanish dragoons. All it needs for success is 
Baffalo Bill as impresario and Earl's Court for a 
daily practice ground. POULTNEY BIGELOW, 


THE OLD BOSNIAN CAPITAL. 


_ 


JAJCE, Bosnia, July, 1898, 
{ y® all the towns in the Near East none is so 
E picturesque as the old Bosnian capita), where 
the Bosnian kingship sought in vain its last refuge 
from the onslaughts of the Turk; where, according 
to the local legend, the Evangelist Luke is said to 
have been buried beneath the Italian tower, which 
still bears his name; and where perhaps the finest 
waterfall in Europe crashes in thunder from the 
rocks, on which the town is perched, into a swiftly- 
running stream below. Round the egg-shaped castle 
hill, from which the place derives its name of the 
“little egg,” cluster the black and white wooden 
houses, peering out through the foliage of the 
walnut trees, while the slim Italian campanile 
looks as if it were out of place in so Oriental 
a setting. Down in the bazaar, outside the old 
gate, the Bosnian peasants, in their white 
clothes with their red turbans wound round their 
heads, are chaffering over the wares. Stalwart 
Dalmatians in sheepskins and fragmentary scarlet 
caps are buying whetstones for their scythes; and 
the Catholic women, with their arms tattooed, after 
the quaint local custom which survives from the 
early days of Turkish rule, are chattering in the 
gateway over their children’s ailments or their new 
aprons. Here the Catholics and the Moslems are in 
about equal proportions, and while the latter are 
extremely friendly, the former are nowhere more 
devout. Even before the Austrians came, the 
Mussulmans of Jajce used to send their children 
to learn their letters in the Franciscan school, 
and such is the influence of the monks that I 
saw last Sunday a peasant woman crawling on 
her knees round the church, followed by her 
son, either in fulfilment of some vow, or as a 
penance for some misdeed that she had committed. 
Within the church, scores of men were kneeling, 
with their quaint pigtails hanging down from their 
close-shaven heads, as is the fashion in many parts 
of this curious country. And, grim relic of the past, 
beneath a glass case at the side of the building 
reposed the skeleton of the last Bosnian king, the 
skull, severed from the neck, just as it was cut off 
by the treacherous Sultan’s orders, before the 
gate of Jajce, over four centuries ago. Quite 
lately an Austrian archeologist discovered the 
skeleton in the exact spot where tradition had 
placed the royal grave, and since then it has 
found a resting-place in the Franciscan church. 
Up on the castle hill another old lord of Jajce, 
Hevojr, the “ kingmaker" of these parts in the pre- 
Turkish times, the “most respected man between 
the Save and the Adriatic,” had built a mausoleum 
for himself in the famous catacombs, which are one 
of the attractions of the Bosnian Royal burgh. By 
the flickering light of a torch one can still descry his 
coat of arms—the helmet, the shield with the lilies, 
and the sword-wielding hand. And, outside, from 
the ramparts, where the lizards are sunning them- 
selves, and the red admirals are flying from flower 





to flower, one looks down on the trim school-house, 
where the boys of all creeds alike now meet for 
their lessons with all that eagerness which the 
southern Slav ever shows in the cause of learning. 

Not far away from the beautiful lakes of the 
Pliva, where the green cones of the mountains reflect 
themselves in the water, the Mussulmans are sitting 
over their thirtieth cup of coffee, smoking their 
cigarettes, until such time as the muezzin shall next 
call them to their devotions from his wooden 
minaret. They are talking of the Bosnian pilgrims 
gone to Mecca, of the horse-races just over at 
llid%e—for your Bosnian is as keen as a Yorkshire- 
man about horseflesh, and will give prizes himself, 
so long as his florins hold out—and of the late 
skirmish on the Tureo-Montenegrin frontier. These 
Mussulmans of Slav race are graver far than their 
Cretan co-religionists, and their speech is more 
solemn than the flowing Greek. Here and there an 
Austrian official or a European tourist enters the gar- 
den where they are sitting and orders a dish of the 
trout, for which this village of Jezero is famous. 
An Englishman once talked of fixing his abode in 
this spot, and he might have looked far before he 
would have found a more charming summer residence. 
Everywhere in Bosnia the natives are well-disposed 
to the stranger; not a peasant passes you on the 
road without wishing you good-day in his mother- 
tongue. The aborigines take everyone who comes 
from “ Europe "’—that is, from beyond the Save— 
for a Schwabi, as a matter of course; for their 
imagination does not extend to such _ trifling 
differences of race as those between English, French 
and German. Even the Austrian Slavs from Croatia 
and Slavonia are to them Schivali all the same, even 
though they speak the vernacular. The Bosnian 
bicyclist is, however,a modern ty-pe, which has become 
very common, and there are rumours of an electric 
tram, which is to derive its motive force from the 
water- power of thefalls, and will traverse the magni- 
ficent defile which leads from Jajce to Banjaluka, and 
has been justly called “the Via Mala of Bosnia.” 
But it would be hard to spoil the ancient Royal 
town. Here in the meadows above the falls are 
those mobilibus pomaria rivis of which Horace sang 
at Tivoli. Here is the treasure-house where the last 
King of Bosnia received the Turkish envoy, who 
came from Mohammed the Conqueror. Here, despite 
the railway, is the purest specimen of what the 
East was in the Middle Ages. Here, after the fall 
of the Bosnian kingdom, the Hungarian paladins 
held out for many a long year against the Turk, 
when all else was lost. From one of these 
towers a Magyar and a Turk fell in the struggle 
for victory in one of Jajce’s many sieges into 
the abyss below. On yonder greensward down 
by the waters of the Vrbas once danced the maidens 
of Jajce on a moonlight night, to draw away the 
attention of the besieging Ottoman army from the 
tactics of the crafty defenders. On this gateway 
the Sultan had engraved the sentence upon the 
hapless Bosnian king, his victim: “One does not 
allow a snake to bite one twice.’ The popular 
beliefs have invested this picturesque old town with 
many another legend, of which the ruthless investi- 
gator will hear nothing. But even the veriest Dryas- 
dust cannot spoil the romantic story of Jajce. 

One wonders why the tourist does not come in 
greater numbers to this new and almost unexplored 
ground. While all Switzerland has long been 
vulgarised, and the Tirol has begun to follow in the 
train of Switzerland, here is practically virgin soil, 
easily accessible, as distances are reckoned in these 
days. Here there is nothing commonplace about 
the people, but at every fresh step one finds 
something new to observe. It is only now, after 
along period of neglect, that people have at last 
discovered the beauties of the Eastern shores of 
the Adriatic—the architectural treasures of Zara 
and Sebenico and Spalato, and, above all, Ragusa, 
the once prosperous Republic, whose “ argosies” 
were in every sea, whose traders penetrated the 
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inmost recesses of the Balkan peninsula. Of these 
towns Bosnia is the natural /Hinterland, and the 
best way to the interior passes along the coast. 
There the curious spectacle of Slavonic and Italian 
civilisation, subsisting side by side, may be studied, 
and the full influence of Venice may be estimated. 
The lion of S. Mark still remains on the walls of those 
Adriatic cities, though the overlordship of the Re- 
public has gone for a century. Now, however, Austria 
is about to do for Dalmatia what she has done for 
Bosnia, and a new rival will be created at Ragusa to 
the French Riviera. Standing not long ago in the 
cloister-garden of Lacroma, on the spot where our 
own Coeur-de-Lion was saved from the waves on his 
return from the Crusades, where, in our own times, 
the ill-starred Emperor Maximilian of Mexico passed 
the happiest years of his life, one could not but 
wonder that Illyria had been forgotten in the quest 
for fresh scenes and new resorts. Here, amidst the 
dead-level of European uniformity, the national 
costume holds its own and the customs of past 
centuries have been transmitted without a break. 
Here, where the East and the West meet, is the ideal 
spot for an artist, for the commonest persons and 
objects are here artistic, and every Dalmatian piazza 
and every Bosnian bazaar seems taken from the 
operatic stage. W. MILLER. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE PESSIMISM OF YOUTH. 


Srr,—It is an easy matter, no doubt, to write about any 
subject from any point of view. Temperament influences our 
conclusions, and facts and statistics quickly follow. Thus, 
whilst one writer in your columns finds in pessimism the sign of 
the middle-aged ethical essay-writer, and adduces Leopardi, 
Swift, and Schopenhauer as examples of pessimists who were 
made so by ill-usage, and King Solomon and Marcus Aurelius 
as pessimists who became so in the mezzo cammino of their 
lives, it is not difficult for another writer to affirm with equal 
confidence that pessimism is the sign of youth, whereas common- 
place content is the mark of the middle-aged. 

Leopardi is an example of pessimism in youth—if he ever 
was young—and he is also an example of the fact that the 
pessimist is born, not made. For many a man has suffered far 
more ill-usage in boyhood without becoming the convinced 
pessimist that the keenly-intellectual Leopardi became. Schopen- 
hauer is another instance that the true pessimist, like the poet, 
is born with a special temperament, and does not acquire it in 
any other way. For Schopenhauer’s ill-usage in youth—if it 
can be called such—was of a negligible quantity to a man of 
ordinary temper. And against the weariness of the satiated 
husband, King Solomon, and the melancholy-minded Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, we might put the agonies of pessimists of the 
darkest hue in hundreds of minor poets in the first blush of 
youth. After an apparent eternity of misery and soul dissatis- 
faction with this “ sorry scheme of things ” crammed into a few 
years, these evolve in middle age into commonplace and most 
contented peres de familles. ‘Their youthful misery and dis- 
satisfaction with all that is arise from the prodigality of youth, 
which thinks little of small pleasures, whereas the economy of 
middle age makes much of them. 

“As we move farther and farther down the path of fate 
te we seek less and go further to obtain it,” as Lord 
Lytton wrote as a boy in his “ Clytemnestra.” Middle age does 
take the trouble to go further for it—has learned, through 
“years that bring the philosophic mind,” something of the 
wisdom of life, i.e. not to expect too much from it, and to enjoy 
with much zest whatever of good it offers. Middle age has 
learned the art and philosophy of life; it has discovered 
that which impetuous youth cannot learn: that great pleasures 
come but rarely, and that it is in the daily round of small 
happinesses the agreeableness of life consists. Where life has 
failed to produce passionate happiness or has taken it away, 
middle age finds, unlike youth, much to be thankful for in 
the comfort and agréments of life. There is a hydropathic 
establishment in Scotland where the manager, in conducting 
family prayers for the “paying guests,” was heard to offer 
thanks to the Almighty that so many present were apparently 
in “aisy circoomstances.” This prayer could, perhaps, have 
hardly fallen from any lips but those of the middle-aged— 
Scotchman. 

If pessimism is the product of any particular time of life 
it is not a late product, but due to the large expectations and 
unsatisfied desires of youth. It is not middle age which suffers 
from passionate or reasoned and analysed despair. Despair, 





like poetry, dies out after youth has passed. Few middle-aged 
poets keep the poetic conception and expression as Tennyson 
kept them. Poetry and pessimism both died out in Words- 
worth ; but his poetic instinct long survived his brief spasm of 
early pessimism, recorded in the “ Prelude.” The real unalter- 
able pessimist, whether dying young or old, is born so; but 
those who suffer the most from passing attacks are not the 
middle-aged, but the young.— Yours, B. BROoKSBANK. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 

Dear Srr,—My copy of last Saturday’s SPEAKER has just 
been forwarded to me here, and as a teacher of many years’ 
experience I am much interested in the article on the “ Baiting 
of Sir John Gorst.” I should like to say, in reference to the 
question of religious teaching in Board schools, that some four 
years ago, when I was living at Bedford, a Liberal meeting was 
held there, and in reference to the charges brought against the 
religious teaching of the Board schools it was stated that at 
Liverpool some little time before an examination in religious 
knowledge was instituted, in which both the Chureh schools of 
the city and the Board schools joined. The questions set at this 
annual examination were on the Scriptures (selected books being 
chosen), and they were drawn up by one of the clergy of that 
diocese. The speaker gave us the list of passes in this subject 
in both sets of schools for some three or four years. At first, 
many more passed in the Board schools in this subject than in 
the Church schools, but gradually the teaching in the Church 
schools improved, and they became more nearly equal. About 
three years ago papers were sent round to head-masters and 
head-mistresses of secondary schools about the religious teaching 
in their schools, They were sent out under the authority of 
Canon Gregory, of St. Paul’s. In these papers it was stated that 
“parents ought to be made to understand that if their children 
were receiving instruction in the Bible only, they were not in 
any true sense receiving religious instruction at all.” In the 
Girls’ Publie Day Schools, under the Company bearing that 
name, it was laid down from the beginning that the religious 
teaching was to be Biblical and not denominational, hence the 
starting some years later of a‘ Church Day School Company” 
for girls. To teachers who have been giving instruction in Bible 
subjects for years the statement sounds absurd that there is no 
such thing as undenominational Scripture-teaching.—I remain, 
yours respectfully, Mary E. Porter, 

Pierre Canton, Valais, Switzerland, July 22nd. 


“THE VAGARIES OF RITUALISM.” 


S1r,—In your issue of July 23rd you question Sir William 
Harcourt’s contention “ one of the main objects of the Reforma. 
tion in the Chureh of England was to impose by law uniformity 
in doctrine.” The Statute of the Six Articles, and the 3 and 4 
Edwd. VLI., ¢. 10, and 3 Edwd. VL., ¢. 11, prove most conelu- 
sively that Sir William is correct. A commission was granted 
to Cranmer (in 1548) and some others ‘to examine and search 
after all anabaptists, heretics, or contemners of the book of 
Common Prayer,’ and Cranmer ruthlessly exercised his power. 
Several statutes passed in the reign of Elizabeth struck with 
equal rigor against recusants. In 1571 an Act was passed to 
keep out from “ ministering in the Church such as would not 
comply with the doctrine established in this Church of England” 
(Strype’s Annals, vol. ii., pt. i, p. 104); and in consequence of 
this, “*many that held benefices and ecclesiastical preferments 
were deprived” (p. 106). In 1581, a number of ministers 
were prosecuted at Bury for varying the Prayer Book.—Yours 
obediently, Witiiam Day. 

18, Iverson Road, West Hampstead, London, N.W. 








ENGLAND. 


)RAISE thou with praise unending 
_ The Master of the Wine; 

To all their portions sending, 
Himself he mingled thine: 


The sea-born flush of morning, 
The sea-born hush of night, 

The East wind comfort scorning, 
And the North wind driving right; 


The world for gain and giving, 
The game for man and boy, 
The life that joys in living, 
The faith that lives in joy. 
HENRY NEWBOLT. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 
A PASSAGE IN “Kina RicHarp II.” 


is alter’d from a serious thing 
‘ 


And now chang’d to The Beggar and the King. 


N these words (Shakespeare's King Richard IL, 
| Act v., Scene 3, ll 79-80) Henry Bolingbroke 
deliberately calls attention to one of the most 
amazingly wanton disfigurements ever inflicted upon 
a beautiful work of art. If we remove the latter part 
of Scene 2 and all but the last few lines of Scene 3 
from its final act, Aing Richard JI, stands forth 
among the historical plays as a complete, rounded 
and perfect tragedy. It has a unity to which the 
others cannot pretend: at which, indeed, they did 
not aim. It and they were written on quite 
different conceptions of what an historical play 
should be, and the conception of Richard 1. 
is almost that of a Greek tragedy. It is con- 
cerned with the deliberate steps of fate, rather 
than with the bustle and pageant of life; and it 
treats its theme almost lyrically, its prodigal 
employment of rhyme being obviously a considered 
and reasoned experiment. Far more closely than 
any other historical play of Shakespeare's it keeps to 
the old classical “ unity ” of time, and, indeed, makes 
some little sacrifice of historical truth for this 
object. And it has (if the term may be permitted) 
a double unity of action—a unity which depends on 
fate, and a unity which depends on character. Of 
the former, which is by far the more subtly con- 
veyed, we receive our first hint in the first scene, 
where Bolingbroke denounces Mowbray :— 


and further will maintain 

‘e to make all this good, 
That he di lot the Duke of Gloucester’s death, 
Suggest hi on-believing adversaries, 
And consequently, like a traitor coward, 
Sluiced ont his innocent soul through streams of bl] 
Which blood, like sacrificing Abel's, eries 
Eve n from t * tongue less eaverns of the eart] 


To me for justice and rough chastisement. 


And the unavenged blood of Gloucester speaks as 
insistently (though not loudly) throughout this play 
as the unavenged blood of the house of Atreus ina 
Greek tragedy. 


Beside this we have a singularly neat and sharp 
unity of interest in the conflict of character between 
Richard and Bolingbroke. And the circumstances 
are almost as symmetrically arrayed as the characters. 
Richard is up, Bolingbroke down; as Richard sinks, 
so Bolingbroke rises. The very moods of Richard are 
balanced symmetrically, notably in the second scene 
of the third Act, where his depressions and recoveries 
of spirit, as he learns piece by piece the sum of his 
ruin, are told off against each other with a cleverness 
which (we may be pardoned for believing) the 
Shakespeare of a few years later would have rejected 
as too artificial for art. And for tongue of the 
balance, so to speak, we have the feeble Duke of 
York, first on Richard’s side, then neutral, then 
inclining, finally going right over to the usurper. 


Upon this serious and curiously balanced play we 
find suddenly thrust two scenes at once clumsy in 
construction, impertinent to the main action, and so 
absurd in themselves as to make it, at first sight, 
incredible that Shakespeare intended them for any- 
thing more than mere farce. They come upon the 
reader, as they must have come upon the audience, 
like a buffet in the face, and leave him gasping. He 
asks himself, How could Shakespeare have written 
this farrago of nonsense, in which Aumerle is repre- 
sented as carrying about a treasonable document 
with the seals dangling out of his breast-pocket ; in 
which his own father snatches it and posts off 
(“Give me my boots, I say!") to lay information 
before the King, while the traitor and his mother 
follow hot-foot, and presently all three are suing 
the King and vilipending each other in language 





which alternates between Billingsgate and the 
dialogue of comic opera ? 
Duchess. Say “ pardon,’ King; let pity teach thee how: 
The word is short, but not so short as sweet; 
No word like “ pardon” for Kings’ mouths so meet 
York. Speak it in French, King; say “ pardonne moi.” 


How had Shakespeare the heart to write a line so 
unpardonable as this last? Or how, at any rate, 
had he the heart to write it into a play which, but 
for this amazing episode, were flawless? In the 
first place, the fooling is of the poorest quality. 
Secondly, it differs from the admirable episodic fool- 
ing of Aing Henry IV., for example, not only in 
quality, but in device, for the fooling in Aing 
Henry IV. is carried on by episodic persons invented 
and introduced for that very purpose; whereas here 
we have York and Aumerle, men whose behaviour 
has hitherto been absolutely serious, and a part of 
the serious action of the play, suddenly switched 
out of their grooves to enact a_harlequinade. 
Thirdly, Shakespeare, who has up to this point 
assumed his audience to possess a considerable 
acquaintance with history (e.g. in Act ii, Se. i, 
l. 166, where York drops an allusion to the 
prevention of Bolingbroke’s marriage, of which 
nothing has been said in the play) here goes 
out of his way to violate history, by presenting the 
Duchess of York as Aumerle’s mother. She was, as 
a matter of fact, his step-mother (Aumerle’s mother, 
the first Duchess, had died in 1594), and by no 
means the old hag her husband unkindly depicts. 
Indeed she married thrice after his death! True, 
Shakespeare had played a somewhat similar trick 
upon history in the matter of the Queen’s age. 
Historically, Queen Isabella was a child at the date 
of Richard’s deposition. Shakespeare makes her a 
grown woman: not for the sake of pathos (a child 
queen dethroned, a child wife widowed, would have 
been a figure at least as pathetic), but, as I would 
suggest, to provide a feminine echo for Richard's 
sentimentality. The pretty garden scene gives her 
the note: whether she has caught the trick from 
her husband or not, she muses on her misfortunes as 
prettily and as sentimentally as he. The scene of 
their parting is tragic enough: but it is a tragedy 
of sentimentality, and the two poor turtles coo over 
their woes as lackadaisically as any boarding-school 
miss could desire. But the artistic object of doing 
violence to history and presenting the Duchess as 
Aumerle’s mother was simply to give a colour of 
probability to a scene of which Shakespeare was 
obviously ashamed. 


I say “obviously ashamed” because, to my 
thinking, Bolingbroke’s words prove it :— 
Our scene is alter’d from a serious thing 
And now chang'd to The Beggar and the King. 


It is not like Shakespeare—it is not like any great 
artist—to make his characters “give away” the 
whole illusion by saying in effect, “Go to; this is 
only a play, after all. Hitherto we have been 
deadly serious in our make-believe, but now our 
kind friends in front shall have a little fun for their 
money.” A shock of this kind is an outrage upon 
art: it reminds one of Trollope’s little trick of 
reminding his readers that the story they are 
absorbed in is “only his fun.” “The end of a 
novel, like the end of a children’s dinner-party, 
must be made up of sweetmeats and sugar-plums ’”— 
that was Trollope’s way: but the reader needs not 
to be reminded that it was not Shakespeare's, 


How then are we to account for Bolingbroke’s 
unexpected and damaging admission? Well, we 
know that the play was first printed in 1597, with 
the omission of one important scene—that of 
Richard’s deposition: and that the scene was 
omitted as too dangerously suggestive at a time 
when Elizabeth's deposition was certainly being dis- 
cussed as a possibility. Early in 1601, on the eve of 
the outbreak of Essex’s conspiracy, a play of King 
Richard II, was performed before the conspirators 
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“ by request” for the sake of the story’s significance. 
And some time after Essex’s death Elizabeth is 
reported to have exclaimed, “I am Richard the 
Second, knowe yee not that?” It may be merely 
that Shakespeare, having to cut out the deposition 
scene from the original play and “pad” up to the 
requisite length, wrote in these terrible scenes and 
scored his artist’s scorn of the job in these two con- 
temptuous lines. Or it may be that the scenes were 
inserted, not as padding, but in allusion to some 
passing political event. But that they were written 
in, that Shakespeare hated the necessity, and that he 
marked his indignation in the two lines quoted, I, 
for one, firmly believe. A. T. Q, Cc. 


REVIEWS. 
ANTI-HUMBUG. 


STUDIES OF A BroGrRaPHER. By Leslie Stephen. London: 
Duckworth & Ci 


TN these entertaining volumes Mr. Leslie Stephen 

may be found busily engaged fiddling on the old 
strings from which he has for many a day extorted 
music which, though not exactly sweet as is Apollo's 
lute, yet has won the affection of many an attentive 
ear. For our own part we never tire of hearing it, 
for it has a manly strain. Had Mr. Leslie Stephen 
lived in the last century—and in one of these volumes 
he states the terms on which he willingly would have 
done so—his Essays might have been written above 
the signature, “ Anti-humbug.” In fact, Mr. Stephen's 
single shortcoming as a philosopher and critic is the 
dominance he has allowed to this one note. If too 
much insisted upon, the hearer grows restive, the 
frame of mind becomesa little irksome. Perhaps, for 
all weknow—so we murmur to ourselves—a sunrise in 
the Alps is all humbug, but it is very beautiful. The 
cure for this, however, is simple enough: it is to lay 
Mr. Stephen down for a while, and to read the books 
of other people; after a bit you will need another 
dose of anti-humbug. 

There is no use trying to delude Mr. Leslie 
Stephen ; he simply will not be cheated—not even by 
himself. Take the case of the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” a huge undertaking started under Mr. 
Stephen's editorship, amd to which he has made 
numerous lengthy though highly condensed contri- 
butions. He is proud of the Dictionary; he keeps 
recurring to it; he turns over its volumes with a 
paternal pride; but when his successor, Mr. Sidney 
Lee, at the Royal Institution, indulges himself in a 
small delusion about “ the commemorative instinct ” 
being the basis on which the sixty volumes are built, 
the old watchdog begins to bark—he has scented 
humbug. 

When the old “ Biographia Britannica” was coming out, 
Cowper made the unpleasant remark that it was 

A fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble, born to be forgot. 
If that was a fair judgment, what are we to say to the modern 
work, which ineludes thousands of names too obscure for 
mention in its predecessor? When Mr. Lee speaks of “ the 
commemorative instinct’ as justifying his undertaking, the 
enemy replies that a very small minority of the names deserve 
commemoration. To appeal to instinct is to repudiate reason 
and to justify monomania. Admitting, as we all admit, the 
importance of keeping alive the leading names of history, what 
is the use of this long procession of the hopelessly insignificant ? 
Why repeat the familiar formula about the man who was born 
on such a day, was “educated at the grammar school of his 
native town,” became fellow of his college, took a living, married, 
published a volume of poems which nobody has read for a 
century or two, and has been during all that time in his church- 
yard? Can he not be left in peace? Is it not almost a mockery 
to persist in keeping up some faint and flickering image of him 
above ground? ... Why struggle against the inevitable? 
Better oblivion than a permanent admission that you were 
thoroughly and hopelessly commonplace. I confess that I 
sometimes thought as much when I was toiling in my old tread- 
mill, now Mr. Lee’s. Much of the work to be done was 


This is excellent good sense, but in a dictionary- 
maker unexpected. To jeer at your own hobby- 
horse, and to point out that in sober truth he is a 
spavined brute, is a morality almost too bracing. 
Mr. Stephen’s favourite wind is due east. And yet 
why should we wish to be deceived? Mr. Stephen 
makes out an excellent case for the Dictionary, 
without pretending that it does more than seek 
to gratify an intelligent curiosity, to fill the gaps 
of history, and to tell the student where to find 
the authorities he must consult before he publishes 
his brochure. It should be, says Mr. Stephen, “a 
confidential friend, constantly at their elbow—giving 
them a summary of the knowledge of antiquaries, 
genealogists, bibliographers, as well as historians, 
upon every collateral point which may happen 
for the moment to be relevant. But,” Mr. Stephen 
feels impelled to add, “it must be admitted that 
it is bound to be rather dry.”’ 

What is a little curious is that Mr. Stephen 
is obviously very fond of detail. In these volumes 
he tells the story of Scott's ruin as if he were an 
accountant; nor did the troublesome details of 
Pope's epistolary frauds ever seem to tire him. But 
willing as he is to ride his hobby, the one thing 
he will not submit to is to be told that his Pegasus 
is of celestial origin. Of Johnson, Gibbon, Arthur 
Young, and Wordsworth, Mr. Stephen writes with 
fulness of knowledge and sureness of touch; and 
if one turns from them to the names of Arnold, 
Jowett, and Tennyson, it is not because old things 
are not still the best but because one likes to see 
a critic, with whose methods we are already 
familiar, get to work upon fresh matter. We 
know how Mr. Stephen regards the eighteenth 
century; let us watch him handle the nineteenth. 
As we expected, it makes no difference. The sky 
is changed, but not the disposition. The lecture on 
Matthew Arnold is most attractive and engaging. 
What can be pleasanter than this? 

The reasons against my enterprise are indeed so strong that 
I am now almost ashamed to mention them. In the first place, 
I knew Arnold personally, though I cannot. boast of having 
known him so intimately as to be provided. with reminiscences. 
At one of my meetings with him, indeed, [ do remember a 
remark which was made which struck me at the moment as 
singularly happy. Unfortunately, it was a remark made by me 
and not by him. Nothing, therefore, should induce me to 
report it, though if you attend to what I am about to say you will 
perhaps hear it and, I hope, recognise it by this description. 
But though our acquaintance was not so close as I could have 
wished, it left me with a singularly strong impression of 
Arnold's personal charm. Though some objects of my worship 
were to him mere wooden idols ; though I once satisfactorily 
eonfuted him in an article, now happily forgotten by myself 
and everybody else; though I was once even his editor, and 
forced in that capacity to decline certain articles—on grounds, of 
course, quite apart from literary merit—yet he was always not 
only courteous but cordial, and I may almost say affectionate in 
manner, 

This is most agreeable writing. Mr. Stephen, we 
rejoice to notice, holds the true faith about Arnold. 
“Whatever else he was Arnold was a genuine poet. 
I believe in poetry which learns itself by heart. 
So ‘Sohrab and Rustum’ is to me among the most 
delightful of modern poems. I can always read 
‘Tristram and Iseult’ and the ‘ Church of Brou,’ and 
‘Empedocles on Etna.’ I have never got out of my 
head, since I read it, the little poem about the 
Neckan who sings his plaintive song on the Baltic 
headlands, or the verses about the dachshund Geist, 
whose grave at Cobham should be a goal for all 
poetic pilgrims.” It is perhaps sad, but it is 
certainly true, that the most moving passages in the 
writings of critics are not those in which they ex- 
pound their principles but just those in which, in 
the simple language of the heart, they avow their 
preferences or confess their abhorrence of particular 
books, poems, and pictures. 

For one vein of Arnold’s poetic thought Mr. 
Stephen has no liking—he sees humbug in it: the 
melancholy vein that deplores the withdrawing tide 
of belief and talks of anodynes. “I fail,” says Mr. 





uninteresting, if not absolutely repulsive. 





Stephen, “to appreciate these musical moans over 
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spilt milk.” But Arnold never shed a tear over 
spilt milk himself; what he was able to do was to 
comprehend both dramatically and intellectually 
those who did, and to give utterance to their sorrow. 
A poet does not know his business if he cannot make 
fiddle-strings out of other people's feelings. Arnold's 
religious opinions puzzle Mr. Stephen’s practical 
mind. Dogmas may not be true, but they do bind, 
“ Could St. Paul,” inquires Mr. Stephen, “ have spread 
the Church of the Gentiles without the help of the 
theories which Arnold regarded as accretions?” 
Mr. Arnold would, we feel sure, have answered No! 
but what then? “ Would the beautiful spirit of the 
mystics have conquered the world as well as touched 
the hearts of a few hermits without the rigid frame- 
work of dogmas in which they were set?” Perhaps 
not; but the useful presence of alloy does not either 
disprove nor disparage the pure metal which may 
ultimately be strong enough to stand alone. 

Mr. Jowett is a fine subject for Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. “What was the secret and the real 
nature of Jowett’s remarkable influence?” Mr. 
Stephen apologises for not belonging to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and consequently regarding with 
the eyes of an outsider that “singular and slightly 
absurd phenomenon called the Oxford movement.” 
But the conclusion at which he arrives is that the 
intellectual enterprise on which Jowett was engaged 
was “a hopeless endeavour to hide irreconcilable 
contrasts and pretend that they did not exist, and 
was injurious to the higher interests of intellectual 
honesty.” “He catches aspects of opinions and 
expresses them pithily, but he never can concentrate 
his mind or bring his doctrine to a focus; the 
writing becomes discontinuous, he wanders round and 
round problems without distinctly answering them 
or bringing the whole to an issue. He plays with 
philosophical principles without ever exactly saying 
Yes or No.” Well, evenif he did, he had never need to 
play alone. “ He stood at the parting of many ways, 
and he wrote ‘No thoroughfare’ upon them all.” 
What else could he write? Most men are Jowetts 
without any Balliols to brag of. They do not believe 
in the actual occurrence of the supernatural facts 
on which Christianity is alleged to be based, but 
they are not prepared to take Mr. Stephen’s advice 
and drop them, because, firstly, they do not actively 
dislike them, and secondly, they foresee great 
practical difficulties in getting on without them. 
Why should they sell out of a still going and 
dividend-paying concern when they have not the 
faintest idea where to look for another investment 
for their money? Where was Jowett to go to if he 
gave up Balliol? He was not a man of genius like 
Carlyle; he could not write like Renan; he had no 
enthusiasm for humanity ; he would not have been 
happy doing Archbishops of Canterbury for the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography.” So he stayed 
where he was, and Balliol got new buildings and a 
new cricket-ground, and turned out quite a number 
of young fellows warranted to go anywhere except 
to the gallows or the stake. 

We are sorry not to have room to refer to the 
intensely interesting articles on Tennyson and 
Pascal, but all sensible men and women will read 
“ Studies of a Biographer"’ for themselves, 


THE TELL EL AMARNA LETTERS. 


SYRIA AND Ecypt. From tHe Tett Et AMARNA LETTERS. 
By W. M. Flinders Petrie. London: Methuen & Co. 


Ir the autograph letters in the British Museum, 
buried beneath the ruins of London, were to be 
discovered in legible preservation by the meditative 
New Zealander about the year a.p. 5000, their 
interest would be in kind though not in degree such 
as is felt by Egyptologists in the Tell El Amarna 
Letters. Laid up in the royal palace more than 
8,000 years ago, they were disinterred recently by 
prowling natives. Many of the clay tablets on 
which, in cuneiform characters, they were incised 











have been destroyed or lost; but 267 of them are 
recovered, and described by Dr. Petrie in this 
volume. They cover nearly twenty years of the 
fourteenth century before Christ, ranging from 
about Bc. 1381 to Bc. 1366. At their commence- 
ment the Egyptians reigned undisputed over Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, Chald:ea; at their close all 
conquests north of Suez have been lost; and this 
period of decadence they minutely trace. After the 
expulsion of the intruding Hyksos in the sixteenth 
or fifteenth century, a succession of warlike Egyptian 
kings extended their power northward, until in the 
reign of Amenhotep III., whose death Dr. Petrie 
places in 1379, they were lords of the two great cradles 
of civilisation, at once of the Nile Valley and of the 
Mesopotamian Highlands. The first group of Letters 
cover this king's declining years, and the opening 
reign of his son, Akhenaten or AmenhotepIV. They 
speak of impending revolts needing to be sternly 
checked, due chiefly to the powerful Khatti, or 
Hittites, who inhabited the Lebanon district. 
There are letters from Dushratta, King of Mitani or 
Mesopotamia, from two kings of Babylonia, from 
kings of Assyria, from a king of Cyprus, and from 
petty governors. The smaller men complain of the 
Hittites, and ask for reinforcements; the kings 
propose inter-marriages, send ivory, jewels, horses, 
chariots, slaves, and ask respectfully but impor- 
tunately for present: in return. The King of 
Babylon is building a temple, “Send me, therefore, 
much gold.” Amenhotep III. dies; condolences are 
sent to the Queen-Mother Tyi, and to her son, who 
marries a daughter of Dushratta. The King of 
Cyprus forwards copper from his already famous 
mines, complains of the Lycian pirates who harry 
his sea-board, asks that customs dues may be 
relaxed, prays for an “ eagle conjurer” or haruspex. 
Affectionate letters pass between the ladies of the 
several courts. But Akhenaten neglects his foreign 
interests; and the second group of letters are 
ominous of successful and extending insurrections in 
Northern Syria. The Hittites seize the Leontes 
Valley ; the Khabiri, or “ Confederates,” chiefs of 
Syrian tribes, after quarrelling among themselves, 
league against their Egyptian suzerain. The 
Amorites appear upon the scene, under an ener- 
getic leader, Azira, lord of the Orontes plain. The 
Egyptian governor Ribaddi opposes him with vigour, 
but sends pitiful appeals for help, which Akhenaten 
does not grant. Galilee falls, the caravans are 
plundered, one city after another is lost, Ribaddi 
is shut up in Gublah (Jebleh), that too is taken, and 
he disappears. Down to Lake Meroe Northern 
Syria is lost. The remaining letters indicate the 
fate of Southern Syria. The principal writer is 
Abdkiba, King of Jerusalem. He is loyal, but must 
have help if he is to hold out against the Khabiri. 
His letters to the king contain curious little post- 
scripts to the cuneiform scribe at the court of 
Egypt, apparently a personal friend. “ Bring aloud 
before my lord the king the words, ‘The whole 
territory of my lord the king is going to ruin.’” 
He is gradually hemmed in, despairs, and apparently 
joins the Khabiri. 

The letters bear curiously on three points in 
Scripture history: (1) Jerusalem was no mere 
Jebusite village erected into a capital by David and 
his son, but the capital of Southern Palestine from 
very early times. (2) At the close of the corre- 
spondence the Amorites have not reached Southern 
Palestine ; the Israelite invasion which found them 
paramount there was, therefore, later than the 
reign of Akhenaten, and the chronology of the 
Revised Version, fixing nc. 1451 as the date 
of Joshua’s arrival, is a century too early. (3) 
Abdkhiba repeatedly uses of himself the formula, 
“ Neither my father nor my mother appointed me 
in this place.” The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, speaking of another King of Jerusalem, 
Melchizedec, quotes the same formula, “ Without 
father, without mother, without hereditary descent” 
(ayeveadoyntos). The phrase, on which so much is 
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built by commentators, has therefore no mysterious 
significance, but is merely an official title denoting 
elective not ancestral royalty. There is a strange 
fascination to most of us about Egyptian dates. 
They stand alone in their antiquity. The classical 
student treads firm ground only about five centuries 
before Christ ; the chronology of Israel is untrust- 
worthy until the establishment of the dual kingdom ; 
but here in B.c. 1400 we move not only with historic 
certainty, but in the light of documents teeming with 
the personality of the writers, rich in colouring of 
contemporary and local incident. Not Egyptian 
seholars only may study this unpretending little 
volume with profit and delight, grateful to Dr. 
Petrie for his admirably arranged interpretations 
and for the explicit notes which illustrate them. 





EARLY DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT. 


Tue History or EnGiish Democratic IDEAS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CenTURY. By G. P. Gooch, M.A. 
Cambridge Historical Essays, No. 10.) Cambridge : 
The University Press. 

Tuis careful piece of work, an amplification of the 

Thirlwall prize at Cambridge, belongs to that ex- 

cellent modern type of prize essays from which we 

may ultimately hope to get a literature of mono- 
graphs that will approach those of France and 

Germany. It has very great merits. It shows a 

width of reading unusual in even the best of such 

works, and is admirably solid, judicious, well 
balanced, and precise. The analysis of the different 
books and documents that bear on democratic ideas 
in England during the period of the struggle of 

Parliament and the Stuarts is carefully and ade- 

quately performed. In this moderate-sized volume 

we have facts brought together that hitherto we 
should have had to seek in very scattered reposi- 
tories. 

A special word of praise is due to the exposition 
of the Socialistic ideas of Winstanley, the chief of 
the Diggers, and of the analogous views of John 
Bellers, whom Richard Owen hailed as his precursor. 
But we cannot but think that Mr. Gooch is 
taking the well-meaning enthusiasm of Winstanley 
a little too seriously, and do not see why he should 
have made the last paragraph of a book, mainly 
consecrated to the description of almost ultra- 
individualistic modes of thought, an assertion of the 
direct descent of the nineteenth century Socialists 
from their forgotten seventeenth century prede- 
cessors. The whole subject of the book is, however, 
difficult, and demands a ripeness of judgment and a 
breadth of historical and philosophic view that can 
hardly be expected from a writer at the threshold of 
his career. Thus it is that with all its merits we 
miss something in Mr. Gooch’s essay. We lay little 
stress on occasional gaps in his historical knowledge, 
such as when he ignores the important public relations 
which Monck had with Fairfax on his march to 
London, or still clings to the erroneous notion of 
Penn's biographers that Algernon Sidney had a 
hand in drawing up the constitution of Pennsylvania. 
Nor should we complain too much of a purism 
pushed to excess that denies to the men of Mas- 
sachusetts the name of Independent, and refuses to 
call Lilburne a Leveller, or Sidney a Republican. 
Despite all the learning, there is serious absence of 
seventeenth century atmosphere, and some hesita- 
tion to grapple closely with what seem to us funda- 
mentals. Either the chapter on the political thought 
of: the Reformation is too long, or that which treats 
of the Middle Ages should have been expanded. 
For ourselves we should have preferred Mr. Gooch 


to -have. plunged in medias res, and not te~have 


‘concerned himself too much with the times before 
the Commonwealth. The truth is that there were 
hardly any democratic ideas in England until the 
great upheaval, and in his attempt to abstract 
something bearing on his subject from the utter- 
ances and acts of the Parliamentary opposition, 











Mr. Gooch has re-written quite unnecessarily some 
chapters of the political and religious history of 
England that have been told often enough already. 
The middle part of his book is much more valuable, 
though even here it would require a clear-sighted 
reader to distinguish between the various versions, 
military and Lilburnian, of the Agreement of the 
People from Mr. Gooch's accounts of those documents. 
And it is a strange thing that Mr. Gooch should be 
unaware of the strong attraction which the Venetian 
Commonwealth exercised on most political thinkers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Never- 
theless this makes for aristocracy rather than demo- 
cracy, though we are not sure that Mr. Gooch has 
clearly grasped how large a proportion of his re- 
publican speculation was cast in an aristocratic rather 
than a democratic mould. Wecommend Mr. Gooch 
for not delaying too long over the well-known Whigs 
of the end of the century, though we are not sure 
that “constitutional democrat” seems the right 
epithet for Sidney and Russell. 

With all its limitations the book is a very pro- 
mising piece of work, and we hope to hear of Mr. 
Gooch again. Next time he will be wise to give 
us a fuller index. 


ACROSS UNKNOWN TIBET. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN TiBeT. By M. S. Wellby, Captain 
18th Hussars. Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


CAPTAIN WELLBY may be congratulated on one 
thing. He and his companion, Lieutenant Malcolm, 
of the 93rd Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 
have made a journey through Tibet without 
attempting to reach Lhasa. That mysterious city 
offers legitimate attractions for the adventurous 
European, and in time its jealously guarded gates 
will no doubt open to some traveller from the West, 
more fortunate than his fellows; but there are 
other things to be done in Tibet besides visiting 
Lhasa, and it is to the credit of Captain Wellby and 
his friend that in planning their journey through 
Tibet they deliberately selected a route some 
hundreds of miles north of the capital, through 
a hitherto quite unknown region. It was in the 
early spring of 1896 that the idea of spending their 
leave in crossing the northern part of Tibet 
originated, and in a very few weeks they were on 
their way to Srinagar en route for Leh and the 
Tibetan frontier. It was on the 4th May that a start 
was made from Leh, and in the middle of October 
Tankar, the frontier town of China, was reached, the 
distance covered in the interval being, in round 
figures, two thousand miles. All the difficulties 
which attend an expedition into a new country were 
experienced by Captain Wellby. The Tibetans guard 
their frontiers almost as jealously as they guard 
the capital, and it was only by taking a circuitous 
route that the troublesome attentions of the Tibetan 
soldiers were avoided. Early on the journey it 
became evident that the men who had been engaged 
were inclined to give trouble, while the climatic 
conditions and the poorness of the country made 
travelling extremely difficult. The northern part of 
Tibet consists of an elevated plateau with mountain 
ridges running almost due east and west. For the 
greater part of the journey the expedition was 
travelling at an altitude of fully 16,000 feet above 
sea level. Great variations in temperature were 
experienced. On one day in June there was a varia- 
tion of ninety degrees in the twenty-four hours. 
Herds of antelope, yak and kyang were seen in some 
districts, and assisted in feeding the caravan; but in 
other places there was practically nothing to be had 
but wild onions. At one point the fortunes of the 
caravan were so critical that two of the men who were 
ailing were practically abandoned. The incident is 
an unpleasant one, and raises questions which are 
much too far-reaching to be dealt with in a 
sentence. 

Early in September Captain Wellby was so 
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fortunate as to come across a Tibetan caravan 
making its way from Lhasa to China. Anextremely 
interesting account is given of the organisation 
of this enormous caravan. At its head was a rich 
merchant from Lhasa, a man of commanding 
appearance, whose word was law. Perfect order 
prevailed, and the caravan of close on fifteen 
hundred folk moved with the regularity of an 
army. For some days the two English officers, 
with the remnant of their men and three mules, 
travelled in company with the Tibetan, so that 
Captain Wellby had opportunities of studying 
the primitive method of transporting merchandise. 
Only one caravan goes each way between Lhasa 
and China in a year, the reason being that the 
merchants are afraid of encountering robbers on 
the road. They therefore band themselves together 
for purposes of protection; and the present high 
state of organisation must be the result of many 
generations of experience. The Kushok, as the 
leader of the caravan was called, was clearly a 
man of character, and his European visitors were 
greatly impressed by the extraordinary knowledge 
which he seemed to possess of everything that 
went on within the caravan, while scarcely moving 
out of his tent, and apparently spending most 
of his time in drinking tea and praying. The 
Kushok was extremely reticent, not only on matters 
connected with the business of the caravan and 
its ultimate destination, but on the geography 
of the country ; and notwithstanding the profitable 
bargains they had succeeded in making, the Tibetans 
were probably extremely pleased when the foreigners 
and their servants decided to push on ahead of the 
caravan, although the Kushok was quite alive to the 
advantage which would have been derived from the 
presence of the Europeans and their guns in the 
event of a tussle with the robber tribes, of whom 
they stood in such fear. Good luck attended the 
adventurous explorers and they had some pleasant 
experiences among the friendly Mongols, who were 
eventually induced to guide the Englishmen to the 
Chinese frontier. 

At Tankar, where Mr. Rijnhart, a Dutch mission- 
ary, made the travellers heartily welcome, the more 
strictly Tibetan section of Captain Wellby’s narrative 
ends. But to many readers the interest of the book 
will increase rather than decrease when Western 
China is reached. Nothing gives a more vivid idea 
of the vastness of that amorphous empire than the 
fact that in some of its western provinces the 
inhabitants are still in happy ignorance of the war 
with Japan, while farther east there are probably 
large numbers of Chinamen who have never heard 
of the great Mohammedan rebellion which was 
devastating the province of Kansu at the very 
moment when the little Jap was hammering away 
at his huge opponent in Manchuria. Captain Wellby 
was so fortunate as to meet with an English 
missionary—Mr. Ridley, of the China Inland Mission 
—who had gone through all the horrors of the siege 
of Sining, and was able to give a connected story of 
the rebellion. With Mr. Ridley’s permission, Captain 
Wellby has incorporated a description of this 
remarkable rebellion in his narrative, and it is 
certainly not the least interesting chapter in the 
book. Estimates vary as to the number of persons 
who lost their lives during the fifteen months 
of anarchy before Chinese order was restored 
in Kansu, but 40,000 Chinese are believed to have 
been slain, and the rebel Mohammedans had no 
quarter given them when the Chinese troops did get 
the upper hand. Whole villages have been swept 
clear of inhabitants, miles of fertile country devas- 
tated, and the prices of all the necess¥ties of life 
permanently raised. It is a lurid picture of human 
incompetence and passion, and serves to remind us 
how far removed we still are from any approximately 
complete system of inter-communication between 
different areas of the earth's surface. The butcher's 
bill of this Mohammedan rebellion probably far 
exceeded that of the Chino-Japanese War, and yet 





the rebellion passed almost unnoticed in Europe, 
while every incident of the war was served up at 
the breakfast table of civilisation almost before the 
smoke of battle had cleared away. Captain Wellby 
also gives an interesting account of a visit which he 
paid to the gold-tiled temple at Kumbum, where he 
interviewed the abbot, Mina Fu-yeh ; he has much 
to say about Chinese inns, Chinese methods of 
conveyance, of John Chinaman himself, and does not 
hesitate to make use of very strong language on the 
subject of opium and its demoralising effect on the 
Chinese. In India he is inclined to agree that the 
good effects of the drug more than counterbalance 
its evil effects, but in China this is not so. There it 
is “an unmitigated curse,” and the men are rotten 
with it. This is strong evidence coming from a 
military man with no special interests to serve and 
no prejudice against the drug when properly used. 
At Pekin Captain Wellby’s adventurous journey was 
fittingly ended by a warm welcome at the British 
Legation. He has written this account of his journey 
across Tibet and China, he tells us, among many 
distractions, but he has none the less succeeded in 
making an interesting addition to the literature of 
Central Asian travel, and has added materially to 
our knowledge of one of the most picturesque, but at 
the same time one of the most inhospitable regions 
of the earth. 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
INTERLUDES. Seven Lectures by the late H. C. 
London : George Bell & Sons. 


WHAT Is Goop Music ? By W. J. Henderson. London 
John Murray. 


Banister. 


Now and again the publication of fugitive essays and 
lectures is justified. This is the case with these seven 
lectures, delivered between 1891 and 1897, by the late 
Mr. Henry Banister, who died in November of last 
year. The deceased Professor was of a musical stock, 
and spent the whole of a long life in musical pursuits 
and surroundings. Elected King’s Scholar of the 
Royal Academy of Music in 1846, in 1850 he was 
appointed Assistant-Professor, and shortly after- 
wards Professor in the institution in which he 
taught for a period of upwards of forty-six years. 
He was also engaged professionally at the Guildhall 
School of Music, which has achieved the phenomenal 
success of becoming in eighteen years the largest 
musical school in the world. His wide experience, 
ripe scholarship, and remarkable enthusiasm make 
these essays illuminating reading; and while the 
volume is a convenient memorial of the man, we 
venture to think it will also be not without its effect 
on the musical public. The main plea urged again 
and again is for a wider knowledge of the field of 
music outside that of the technical execution with 
which too many students content themselves. Of 
Herbart’s famous pair, Reflection and Concentration, 
it will not do for musicians to be content with the 
latter only ; musicians must be thoughtful as well as 
impressionable. Mr. Banister is also a stout champion 
of the classics—of Bach, Rossini, and Beethoven—as 
against modern impressionism ; the mere dilettante he 
cannot away with, and will have nothing to do with 
eccentricity for eccentricity’s sake, the cheap substi- 
tute for a reverent study of the productions of the 
past. The gist of his message is emphatically whole- 
some and timely, and it is to be gathered from his first 
lecture, delivered to the students of the Guildhall 
School, on the uses of musical knowledge. In the 
course of it we inevitably come face to face with the 
question how far intelligence increases the funda- 
mental «esthetic enjoyment of music. We are 
of those who hold that poetry is mainly depen- 
dent on emotion and very little on reason. The 
poet, says Coventry Patmore, is “the very reverse 
of a ‘scientist. He is all vision and no thought.” 
The analogy seems to us to hold good in music as in 
other spheres. Does a man admire cliffs and moun- 
tains any the more because of his knowledge of their 
geology? Sir James Paget answers in the negative, 
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and we agree with him. And in his sphere we 
cannot see that Mr. Banister really proves the 
reverse in his anxiety to prove that enhanced 
pleasure is one of the uses of musical knowledge, A 
symphony of Mozart is being played. The kind of 
superadded pleasure derived from the performance, 
be it called discernment or comprehension or what 
not, which may be claimed by the student who 
knows the structure of a symphony, its history, or 
the number of symphonies written by Mozart, is 
after all a distinct thing which does not, to our 
mind, coalesce with the elementary ground emotion 
which a man may or may not experience. We would 
be the last to restrict training to its technical side, but 
in order to show that good is gained by the co- 
operation of intelligence and imagination we think 
Mr. Banister erroneously undertakes to prove that 
intellectual knowledge increases «wsthetic enjoyment. 
That such a benefit is real we entirely agree; we 
would have the pianist thoroughly understand his 
position in the evolution of the art. What we 
question is Mr. Banister’s demonstration of its 
principle. The apprehension of the historical 
development of an art is an intellectual process, pro- 
moting pleasure in so far as the mental faculty has 
its activity, but not a pleasure to be confused with 
the purely sensuous pleasure produced by musical 
sound or rhythm, either in a sonata or in a well-read 
sonnet of Swinburne. Mr. Banister hits the mark 
more truly when he urges that musical knowledge is 
valuable as a mental training and discipline. The 
last four of these essays, dealing with movement 
structure, composition generally, counterpoint, and 
Victorian music, are excellent lectures to this end. 
The first three on musical knowledge, appreciation of 
music, and music and preaching, are more general, 
and their philosophy offers more scope for debate. 
On the whole, we think Mr. Macpherson has done 
well to give to the public essays which are always 
able, interesting, and stimulative, the result of a 
widely-read, broad-minded, and fervent musician's 
experience. 

Mr. Henderson's treatise will be welcome to those 
to whom the opportunity of a class study of har- 
mony, counterpoint, and the theory of music is 
denied, but who are anxious to obtain a firm grasp 
of musical principles. Mr. Henderson freely admits 
that a complete answer cannot be given to the ques- 
tion “What is good music?” for musical taste 
differs, and must always differ according as it 
has been fed upon the products of varying 
masters and schools of music. Yet there are, 
as he suggests, qualities of excellence in music 
which are susceptible of definition, and highest 
amongst them he justly ranks musical form, 
or the artistic design of a composition. This feature 
of music deserves far more study than is given to it 
by the average teacher, who too often dwells upon 
the technique of a piece to the exclusion of any 
study of its scope or structure. Figure-painting 
might as well be taught from draped models only. 
Nor is this study of musical form a dry one. The 
diversity-in-unity of nature has its correspondence 
in the works of the great Masters, which reveal, 
upon closer acquaintance, a comprehensive design, 
that of an organisation with limbs and parts so 
intimately related that they cannot be separated 
without sacrificing their true significance. The 
study of the history of music tells us what to expect 
from the composers of the different periods, and 
here, again, the author gives the general reader a 
helping hand. For he guards him against judging 
old music from the standpoint of modern impres- 
sionism, whilst he indicates the growth of fresh 
musical forms out of the simpler and older ones. 
The division on the “content” or subject-matter of 
music as considered apart from its form, is a particu- 
larly suggestive one: the sensuous, the intellectual, 
and the emotional in music being finely discriminated. 
As a specimen of his clear presentment and abstruse 
matter this passage from the chapter on xsthetics 
may be quoted :— 











A musical composition must have adherent beauty, and that 
beauty is surely to be found chiefly in the qualities which have 


been described as intellectual. But in musical art the adherent 
beauty of the intellectual development in a composition has a 
singular quality of its own. It does not satisfy us so much by 
its agreement with a preconceived conception of what it ought 


to be as by an immediate conviction that it could not have been 
other than what it is. This is one of the finest traits of a great 
composition. It must possess the element of inevitableness, In 
listening to such a work as Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, we 
feel that every phrase is inevitable. To have written it other- 
wise would have weakened the structure. This inevitableness 
is produced by perfection of form, by absolute logic of develop- 
ment, and is, therefore, an intellectual quality. 


In the second part of the book Mr. Henderson 
deals with the performance of music, and dwells 
with much interesting detail upon the orchestra, 
chamber music, the piano, the violin, the work of a 
chorus, and solo singing. On this last subject the 
following characteristic passage may be quoted in 
conclusion :— 

Singing is diffienlt to judge calmly and dispassionately, 
because the personal influence of the artist, exercised almost 
without the intervention of a medium, reaches the hearer with a 
direct foree ; and a panting, screaming, dramatic soprano, who 
is really full of passion and who projects temperament into 
the atmosphere as a hose would squirt water, stirs up an 
audience powerfully, and sends people away crying: “Oh, what 
a divine singer!” On the other hand, a woman who can sing 
trills, seales, and staccati with accuracy and rapidity may be as 
devoid of feeling as an oyster, but she will get great glory 
simply by amazing her auditors. Between these two extremes 
the finished cantilena of the cultivated vocal artist is lost, and 
the eritie who mourns the infrequency of a polished legato 
style is voted an old fogey. 


THE LATER BRET HARTE. 


Some LaTerR Verses. By Bret Harte. London: Chatto & 
Vindus. 
Ir must be a long time now since the “Luck of 
Roaring Camp” brought sobs and laughter together 
in the throats of Old World readers—a long time 
since this young genius of the West startled us and 
took us captive—and many of us have had time to 
grow old. Perhaps, for this reason, Jack Hamlin 
and his fellows have long ceased to charm us; perhaps 
because over-many were found to raise the flower 
from the seed Mr. Bret Harte had sown; perhaps, 
because the personalia and the mise-en-scéne of 
Roaring Camp and Poker Flat were in themselves 
theatrical and conventional, and bound to thrill us 
only while the lime-lights were on, and the atmo- 
sphere artificial Do boys nowadays read Bret 
Harte as they read him even a decade of years ago ? 
Certain it is that in those earlier sketches there 
was a breath of genius, as there was—finer, more 
delicate, and less recognised by the million—in “ The 
Sappho of Green Springs” and certain others of 
“ The Luck’s” long line of successors. The verses, too, 
the best of them, had their touch of genius, if the 
pathos were ready-made and the humour somewhat 
deliberate. But that was a far, far-away world in 
which one liked “ Her Letter” and “ His Letter,” and 
things in that vein; one must be young to rollick 
through such verse-making and verse-reading. Yet, 
here is Mr. Bret Harte, at an age it would be im- 
polite to guess, repeating his early triumphs. If he 
still keeps his public of old, that public will find 
successors to the things that delighted them here 
“The Spelling-Bee at Angel's” really, really, goes 
with the old verve, gaiety, and light-heartedness, and 
is not unworthy of the volume which contained the 
immortal ‘“‘ Heathen Chinee.” But perhaps, after 
all, these things are only much later in date of 
publication; perhaps it is one’s own fault that one 
reads as an almost dull bit of transpontine drama, 
“Jack of the Tules,” and smiles but faintly over 
“An Artemis of the Sierras.” ‘The Station-Master 
of Lone Prairia” has its touches of landscape which 
are impressive enough, but the violent dénouement 
does not surprise. The thing that appeals to one 
most is Bret Harte in a quieter mood, in a mood of 
intimacy with—the rattle-nake, of all creatures, and 
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as such both surprising and informing. The reptile 
that makes the wood tremble with the horror of its 
anger, here is a new view upon him :— 


I only knew thee humble, bold, 
Haughty, with miseries untold, 

And the old curse that left thee cold, 
And drove thee ever to the sun 

On blistering rocks; nor made thee shun 
Our cabin’s hearth when day was done, 
And the spent ashes warmed thee best; 
We knew thee, silent, joyless guest 

Of our rude ingle; e’en thy quest 

Of the rare milk-bowl seemed to be 
Naught but a brother’s poverty 

And Spartan taste that kept thee free 
From lust and rapine. Thou, whose fame 
Seorches the grass with tongue of flame, 
Making all creatures seem thy game: 
When the whole woods before thee run, 
Asks but, when all is said and done, 

To lie untrodden in the sun. 


The last two verses need a deal of revision. But, 
when all is said and done, it is perhaps because of 
one’s own coldness that this rehabilitation of the 
loneliest creature pleases more than all the high 
spirits of the other “ Later Verses.” 


THE POTSDAM GRENADIERS. 


ROMANCE OF A 


L ndon 


THE Reemmentr. By J. R. Hutchinson. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Tus, as the title-page explains, is “the true and 
diverting story of the giant grenadiers of Potsdam, 
how they were caught and held in captivity, 1715- 
1740.” Itis a picturesque subject, of which we get 
glimpses in the earlier volumes of Carlyle’s Frederick, 
but which is here drawn out in detail for the first 
time. Mr. Hutchinson has searched memoirs and 
State papers for his material, though his references 
to them are of the vaguest, and he tells his story in 
a lively and entertaining way. 

At the end of the seventeenth century it be- 
came the fashion to form picked corps of guards, 
Frederick William, while he was still Crown Prince, 
was allowed to have an infantry regiment, out of 
which he weeded the small men, replacing them by 
tall peasants. As soon as he came to the throne he 
drew upon the whole army to make this regiment 
without a parallel. Its numbers gradually increased 
from 1,200 to more than 3,000, while the height of 
the men ranged from six feet to nearly nine feet. To 
send him tall recruits was the one passport to his 
good will, and his daughter Wilhelmine well described 
the regiment as “the means of grace.” The king's 
recruiting agents were spread far and wide, and 
money, stinted for everything else, was lavished for 
this purpose ; £1,260 was paid for one colossal Irish- 
man. But money was not enough. “If they will 
not engage you must carry them off by force,” was 
the king's injunction to one of his agents in Holland, 
and force and fraud were freely used. Dumas’ 
wildest invention, the abduction of Monk in a chest, 
finds its parallel in the case of a tall carpenter of 
Juliers; but when the chest was opened the poor 
man was dead. The audacity of the crimps was 
matched by the effrontery with which all redress 
was refused at Berlin. In self-defence the Dutch 
shot two recruiting officers at Maestricht, the English 
passed an Act against foreign enlistments, and the 
Emperor issued an edict against the passage of 
Prussian recruits through his dominions. 

All this is graphically described by Mr. Hutchin- 
son, but we could wish that he had been less anxious 
to be diverting, less afraid of being dull. He has 
chosen to write the romance, instead of the history, 
of a regiment, and his colour throughout is too 
strong. Of the Potsdam grenadiers we are told in 
one place that “in the portentous ranks and un- 
paralleled discipline of its three battalions lay hidden, 
as in germ, the greatness of the second Frederick, 





the destinies of the two Silesias, the foundations 
of an empire"; and in another place, with equal 
exaggeration, that “a more ludicrous sight than the 
lank monstrosities at drill was probably never seen.” 
Frederick William had faults enough, and it is not 
easy to share Carlyle’s indulgence for them, but he 
was a man of strength and vigour, who did great 
things for Prussia. To describe him asa “ braggart 
coward,” and to say that “a character poorer in 
strength, or richer in weaknesses, was seldom or 
never seen,” shows a want of discrimination. Con- 
trast this with the delicate portraiture of M. 
Lavisse. His passion for a regiment of giants was 
a hobby upon which, as he himself owned, he wasted 
a great deal of money, and which often got him into 
difficulties. Frederick broke up the regiment on his 
accession, but in his “political testament” he 
remarks that there was much to be said for tall 
soldiers at that time, when the bayonet decided the 
victory. In any case it is unreasonable to find in 
this whim of Frederick William's “the true and only 
key to his character, policy, and career.” 

The description of the methods adopted by him 
for raising recruits for the army generally, within 
his own dominions, is not very clear or exact. The 
burden on the population was heavy, both in money 
and men; but after all, only about 2 per cent. of 
the inhabitants had to serve as soldiers, and it is 
going rather far to say that “the vigorous enforce- 
ment of this system of legalised kidnapping quickly 
drained the country of able-bodied males.” Besides, 
the men were soon released on furlough. As regards 
the hardships of the Prussian soldier's life, the great 
grenadiers fared better, at all events, than the men 
in other regiments. Perhaps -they are not so much 
to be pitied individually as the Hessians and Bruns- 
wickers bought by George III. to serve in the 
American war, though, from the international point 
of view, these men were obtained in a much more 
legitimate way. 


FICTION, 

ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE 
THE Reian or Terror. By Bernard Capes. 
William Blackwood & Sons. 

Ar You-Atu’s House. A Missouri Nature Story. By James 
Newton Baskett. London: Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 

A Ce rpate’s Wire. By Herbert Flowerdew. 
John Lane. 


Tue “ Adventures of the Comte de la Muette”’ is, 
as its title imports, a chronicle of some of the 
horrors of the Reign of Terror. The book, which is 
written with vigour and knowledge, has one great 
virtue. It does not attempt to give us a complete 
record of the great period with which it deals. Its 
author has, in fact; avoided the temptation, which 
has proved too strong for many writers of fiction, to 
bring in all the notable scenes and chief actors in 
the drama of the Revolution. Mr. Capes sticks to 
his hero and heroine, and allows us to see just so 
much of the gory tragedy as they saw. It is a 
brilliant and exciting narrative which he bas written, 
and it gives us stirring pictures of some of the most 
thrilling episodes of the Reign of Terror. The hero 
is a proscribed nobleman who for a long time escapes 
recognition, in part through the obscurity in which 
he dwells, and in part owing to the fact that he is 
not wholly without friends on the revolutionary 
side. The heroine is also an aristocrat by birth, who 
has been basely betrayed by those who ought to 
have been her natural protectors. The young Count 
de la Muette forms a romantic passion for the 
young girl, and, in spite of the scorn with which 
she treats him at first, he devotes himself to 
her service, and for a time succeeds in keeping 
her from harm. But in the end both he and 
Mademoiselle de Lige are hunted down by the 
Terrorists, and cast into prison in Paris, to await the 
inevitable guillotine. The prison scenes are perhaps 
those which are most striking in the story. Mr. 
Capes has given a new rendering to the historic 
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picture of the old noblesse, as they made merry 
within their prison walls in an ever-dwindling band 
from day to day. It is a picture which remains 
ineffaceably stamped upon the memory and imagina- 
tion of mankind. Needless to say, both the Count 
and the lady he loves escape from the scaffold, but 
they have to pass through terrible experiences in 
doing so. We leave them, at last, secure in England, 
but we do not part from them until we have learned 
to appreciate the courage of both, and the terrible 
perils from which they have escaped. 

“At You-All’s House” is one of those pleasant 
little stories of the woods and pastures of the Far 
West which have lately been dropping upon us in a 
gentle shower from some American writers. There 
is always room for such stories, and Mr. James New- 
ton Baskett’s contribution to this charming school of 
fiction is very welcome. It is prettily written, full 
of the indefinable charm of the forest and the wild 
things of Nature, for the author is evidently a man 
to whom Nature has yielded up her secret in rich 
abundance. The plot of “ At You-All’s House” is of 
the slightest. It is just the plain, unvarnished 
love-story of a certain young Western farmer, Shan 
McBride by name, who is sorely perplexed when he 
finds himself drifting daily deeper and deeper into 
the quagmire of an apparently unreturned affection 
for pretty Dolly Simpson. Shan is quite uncultured, 
rough of speech, uncouth of manner, but frank, 
brave, and manly in all essentials. One of those 
delightful “ school-marms,” who seem to grow only 
in American backwoods, undertakes the cultivation 
of the young farmer's soul— with an entirely 
altruistic motive, be it explained—and in the gentle 
hands of Miss Winnie Hudson, the teacher aforesaid, 
Shan’s nascent poetry, and tenderness to bird and 
beast, not to mention his special tenderness for 
Dolly Simpson, advance with rapid strides. Mean- 
while the charming, if somewhat didactic, school- 
teacher is herself in the throes of a love-affair 
revived from the ashes of the past by her unexpected 
meeting with Mr. Linton, a young engineer, who has 
come to construct a new railway near Shan's home. 
Much heart-burning is caused, before all misunder- 
standings are finally cleared up, in consequence of 
Shan’s groundless jealously of Linton in his relations 
with Dolly, and at one moment we almost feared 
that Mr. Baskett was going to spoil his pretty 
pastoral comedy by the intrusion of a tragedy ; but 
his taste is, luckily, too fine and true to permit of 
such an ending to such a bit of pure poetry, and so 
a delightful book ends delightfully with the jingling 
of marriage-bells. 

The Bodley Head has been responsible for not a 
few startling works of fiction, but for sheer 
nastiness “ A Celibate’s Wife” will not easily be 
beaten. The author of this unsavoury story seems 
to be obsessed by a quiet fanatical hatred of the 
Established Church, and his distaste for all its works 
and ways goes far to spoil the real talent for narrative 
which he evidently possesses. So violent is his bias 
that the story in which he seeks to prove his 
opinions loses all sense of proportion or artistic 
balance, and becomes a tract rather than a novel. 
Yet Mr. Herbert Fiowerdew has considerable gifts, 
despite the regrettable coarseness of expression and 
intolerance of mind betrayed in “ A Celibate’s Wife.” 
The book has inexcusable lapses from good taste; 
its characters are chiefly caricatures, its central 
situation is revolting, its whole tone deplorably 
exaggerated, and its plot crudely melodramatic; 
but, nevertheless, Mr. Flowerdew does undoubtedly 
exhibit a power of graphic and vivid narration that, 
restrained within due artistic limits, might produce 
a work of real merit. In “A Celibate’s Wife” he 
has deliberately chosen to daub the colours on the 
canvas, and the picture is therefore full of glaring 
defects, while the absurdity of the story as a whole 
is obvious to the most casual reader. It is all about 
a wicked clergyman, Canon Presyllet by name, who 
inveigles an innocent (and idiotic) young girl named 
Angela into a pseudo-marriage, under the pretext 











that by means of an empty ceremony his and her 
purity will be most effectually preserved—for the 
marriage service is only to result in their nominal 
union. Angela is a prig of the purest water, and 
when the wicked canon afterwards proceeds to 
show the cloven hoof beneath the clerical cassock, so 
to speak, the reader is fain to cry, “Serve her 
right,” and to hope that she will speedily turn into 
a commonplace married woman. But Angela has 
met a very nice Atheist, Gabriel Lyne, and in her 
priggish thirst to “convert” so good-looking a 
young man to her own way of thinking, has fallen 
in love with him; so that the canon has a very hard 
nut to crack when he seeks to persuade her that it 
is high time they should settle down comfortably 
together as wedded people. Angela's notions of 
“ purity” have rapidly readjusted themselves since 
she fell in love with the Atheist; but still they 
unfortunately clash with the ordinary conception 
of married life, so far as her lawful husband is 
concerned; and she flees from the marital roof, 
defies the canon, repudiates her marriage, and even 
goes so far as to seek its annulment in the Divorce 
Court. Upon this the bad priest's evil passions 
leap from the leash of hypocritical constraint, and, 
in a very lurid scene, he takes a hideous revenge upon 
his exasperating spouse. It is all very highly 
coloured, very repulsive, and supremely ridiculous, 
viewed as a picture of life, whilst the needlessly 
offensive caricature upon the clergy embodied in 
the sketch of Canon Presyllet calls for condemnation. 
Mr. Flowerdew can, we feel convinced, give us 
something far better than this very unpleasant 
piece of morbid sensationalism. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


In the July Quarterly the fashionable reaction is 
represented by an article on Mr. Bodley’s “ France.” 
A distinguished Frenchman once remarked that the 
Italians ought to be content to “contemplate their 
ruins” instead of aiming at political unity. Simi- 
larly, the reviewer thinks it would be better for 
Frenchmen to display their powers of graceful 
artistic production (which he thinks Mr. Bodley does 
not quite appreciate) and their skill in writing and 
speaking their own language, while substituting for a 
“parliamentarism ” unadapted to their genius tke 
rule of some new-found Napoleon. “ The revolution, ” 
he concludes, “is a myth; it is Napoleon that is 
the supreme reality.” To 1789 he refers as “the 
year of shame,” but unaccountably omits to add that 
for France the year of glory was 1815. An excellent 
article on “ The United States and Spain” may be 
set on the other side. The writer hopes that the 
United States will retain the Philippines. The war, 
in any case, opens a new era, and the “ Anglo-Saxon” 
or Anglo-Celtic alliance, though it may perhaps 
never be formally constituted, already exists in 
reality. The next article, on “International Fer- 
ment,” is mainly devoted to the internal affairs of 
Spain. On the international situation the main 
conclusion is that we shall have to wait a long time 
before we hear any more of “splendid isolation.” 
“ Possibilities of Church Reform ” are discussed with 
reference to the requirements of Canon Gore and his 
friends. The reviewer points out that they are in 
effect proposing to introduce the methods and rights 
of a disestablished Church into an established one. 
On topics that are not political the number is full of 
interesting articles. The career of the famous 
humorist, Johann Reuchlin, is first discussed. His 
real importance is found to be, not in the cabalistic 
studies which were so much to Reuchlin himself, nor 
even in his activity as a precursor of the Refor- 
mation (which he was not in intention), but in his 
work as a pioneer of the modern scientific method in 
Hebrew philology. The Shakespeare-Bacon craze 
is amusingly analysed. The writer does not seem 
to have noticed one parallel, of which we make a 
present tothe “ Baconians” if they have not already 
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discovered it for themselves. ‘“ Reading good books 
of morality,” says Bacon, “is a little flat and dull.” 
“You must not think,” says the king in Hamlet to 
Laertes, “that we are made of stuff so flat and 
dull,” ete. In a discussion of English and Scottish 
ballads the theory is upheld that they are, when of 
the primitive “unsophisticated” kind, literally a 
product of communal and not of individual author- 
ship. A good account is given of recent researches 
in the “ Mycenwan” civilisation, which is found to 
be indigenous—that is, European—yet not Hellenic, 
as the name was afterwards understood. Still, in 
the writer's opinion, the race that produced it was 
one of those that entered into the composition of 
historic Hellas. 

The Economic Review seems an exceptionally good 
number. There is a vigorous attack by Mr. H. W. 
Wolff on the limitation of Post-office investments to 
Consols—an attack with which, on the whole, we 
agree, though we do not see that the suggested 
remedy of advancing part of the money to building 
societies—even if “genuinely co-operative”—is in 
any way practicable. In “ Business in Futures” Mr. 
Henry Stokes defends the system, partly as a check 
on speculation, and as enabling all parties to know 
better where they stand. Miss Alice Law's “ Notes 
on Medizwval Shipping” are interesting, but more 
fitted for the English Historical Review, of which 
this number is chiefly interesting to specialists, 
though those who remember their Horace (or their 
Creasy’s “Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World”) 
may be interested in Mr. B. W. Henderson's study of 
the neglected campaign of the Metaurus, which 
virtually saved Rome from Hannibal.—The Critical 
Review keeps up its customary high standard of 
theological learning, but the articles, as usual, are 
solely critical reviews of books, and as such do not 
lend themselves to detailed notice. 

The Scottish Review opens with three articles on 
medieval subjects, two dealing with the military 
orders, and one with the Scottish guilds. “T. P. W.,” 
writing on “The Vaunts of Modern Progress,” 
begins by noting that Mr. Kidd has bestowed too much 
tediousness upon us with respect to the altruistic 
character of our modern civilisation. After pointing 
out various drawbacks to “our matter-of-fact in- 
tensely prosaic epoch,” he ends not without hope 
that there may yet be a reaction from the present 
“fret and frivol and fever” of life. Mr. Stuart 
Glennie gives an interesting sketch of “The Greek 
Folk as Revealed in their Poetry.” Statesmen, he 
thinks, will find their calculations wrong if they 
ignore the latent forces of national character as 
indicated in popular ballads comparable to those of 
the Scottish Highlands. Finally, Mr. W. O'Connor 
Morris writes in a somewhat conservative spirit on 
“Local Government in Ireland,” making the signifi- 
cant admission that he always thought the dropping 
of the Bill of 1892 a mistake. The new Bill, he 
thinks, will have a revolutionary effect. 


FROM A SUGAR COLONY. 

Twenty-Five Years ry British Guiana. By Henry Kirke, M.A., 

B.C.L. Map and Illustrations. London: Sampson Low, Marston 

& Co. 
THe mainland colony of British Guiana is ranked, both 
socially and in the phraseology of ordinary geography, as in 
the West Indies. Indeed, it seems to be too late to plead for 
the abolition of that child-puzzling expression “the West 
Indies,” and the adoption of the rational terms “Central 
American Islands” or “ Antilles” for our West Indian Islands. 
Most books published on West Indian matters belong to one or 
other of two classes—volumes that cannot be called interesting 
and productions that are not sufficiently trustworthy to be worth 
notice. The latter are put forth by clever globe-trotters, the 
former by jaded residents. Mr. Kirke is an Oxford man who 
has been a West Indian official for a quarter of a century, and 
yet his descriptions of tropical life have all the freshness of a 
West Indian morning. Nor do they constitute the only merit 
of this well-bound and charmingly-illustrated book—one which 
its author appears to regard with unnecessary diffidence. On 
the contrary, a happy mélange of instruction and amusement 
fills Mr. Kirke’s pages. His anecdotes of the negroes are not 
only kindly and funny, but obviously typical as well as true. 





And anyone who wishes for a little sensible information about 
such local subjects as gold, Hindoo immigrants, snakes, or even 
“swizzles,” has only to turn to an excellent index. The reader 
who langhs over the comic letter (printed at p. 256) of a negro 
plaintiff will be inclined, nevertheless, to believe the fellow’s 
statement that “ you [Mr. Kirke] become not only a magistrate, 
but as a father for us in the Demerara River district,” and, to 
echo the pious wish, “trust that the Almighty will enhance 
Your Worship to greater Honour for justice sake.” England is 
indebted to men who do such work and write such books as Mr. 
Kirke’s, and the good wishes of his readers will follow him into 
a well-earned retirement. 


AN ESSAYIST. 

Essays aT Eventrpz. By Thomas 
** History of Rossendale,’’ etc. London: Gay & Bird. 

“Essays aT EVENTIDE” is a book in which there is some 
humour and a great deal of common sense. Mr. Newbigging 
describes with considerable critical insight the literary work of 
Mazzini, but he lapses avowedly into a rhapsodieal vein in a 
rather superfluous eulogy of Robert Burns. There are other 
papers in the book in which other and less hackneyed themes 
are discussed with independence and courage. The sly indict- 
ment of the egotism of literary men is refreshing in its candour, 
and the essay on “ Obscurity in Literature ” is not to be lightly 
setaside. We like still better a charming tribute to “ Occasional 
Poets ””*—in other words, those who do not write for bread or 
even for fame, but chiefly for recreation. Such a paper introduces 
us at once to men of action and shy recluses, who wrote out 
of the fulness of the heart fugitive verses which did not miss 
renown. “Fables and their Authors” is another attractive 
subject, which is handled with graceful allusiveness as well as 
with imagination and fancy. 
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